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THE WAR IN THE 
RUHR VALLEY 

WORKMEN’S army and an industrial 
A war form the strange aftermath of 

the collapse of an autocratic revolu- 
tion. The Ruhr district is one of Ger- 
many’s most important industrial centers 
—coal mines, blasting furnaces, and great 
metal mills, turning out machinery and 
arms, abound. The accompanying map 
shows the relation of the Ruhr River to the 
Rhine, and the situation of Essen, Miil- 
heim, and other important centers, while 
the general relation of the region as part 
of Germany is indicated by the distance 
from Cologne and the fact that Berlin is 
about three hundred miles to the east- 
ward. One of the extraordinary features 
of this little war on the Ruhr is the fact 
that the workmen have been actually be- 
sieging the fortified town of Wesel (see 
map). 

The rebel forces are generally called 
the Reds, but their effort is said to be not 
so much in favor of Communism or Bolsh- 
evism as an attempt to secure less rigor- 
ous industrial conditions for the miners 
and to demand labor representation in the 
National Assembly and the nationaliza- 
tion of the coal and iron mines. 

The Ebert Government has attempted 
to deal with this insurrection through 
the Reichswehr—that is, the army of in- 
ternal defense authorized by the Allies; 
the Government believes, or pretends, that 
this is not strong enough to cope with 
the situation, and has asked the Allies to 
authorize the use of the regular army in 
the Ruhr district. This ought not to be 
done: France has vigorously opposed 
itself to any such course ; the other Pow- 
ers are not so positive. The French Pre- 
mier, M. Millerand, supports Marshal 
Foch’s advice that forces of the Allies 
should occupy Frankfort and Darmstadt 
as a guaranty that any German army 
which entered the Ruhr district should 
retire when order is restored. In general, 
France regards the whole military situ- 
ation in Germany as unsatisfactory, and, 
in evidence, points to the statement that 
an inter-Allied Commission has found 
3,500 three-inch guns in the vicinity of 
Berlin alone, and believes that 12,000 
such guns and 6,000 airplanes are scat- 
tered about in Germany, all quite con- 
trary to the terms of the armistice. In 
other ways evidence is abundant that the 
Germans are not carrying out honorably 
and honestly the armistice and treaty 
conditions. Even the workmen’s army 
is said to be turning out arms and am- 


munition at the great Krupp works in 
Essen. 

Meanwhile the German Government 
seems to be at sea. Attempts to form a 
new Cabinet, with Herman Miiller as 
Premier, have been made, and the over- 
throw of Herr Bauer as Premier has 
been regarded as a triumph of radicalism. 
But the whole political situation is in a 
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confused condition. Reports, as we write, 
state that the Government has sent an 
ultimatum to the Ruhr rebels, demand- 
ing unconditional surrender, with no 
favorable conditions attached. This is 
very different from the reports a few 
days previous, which spoke of an agree- 
ment reached at Bielefeld in which serious 
and dangerous concessions were made to 
the demands of the workmen for political 


recognition. 


THE DAWN OF A 
BETTER DAY, PERHAPS 

HERE have been times when the gen- 

eral public has been discouraged over 
the methods and manners of its Govern- 
ment. It seemed as though we would 
never be able to eliminate the duplication 
of agencies and the inefficient organiza- 
tion which has become proverbial. We 
have come to look upon the erection of a 
monumental post office as a decoration 
for village greens, the maintenance of 
useless Army posts, the building of dry 
docks in harbors which ships cannot enter, 
the transmission of tons of junk under 
Congressional frank, and the dredging of 


dry creek beds, as an unavoidable part 
and parcel of the scheme of the universe. 

But signs are not wanting that a better 
day may be dawning. The most hopeful 
indication that we have seen is the an- 
nouncement that the Senate of the United 
States has voted to strike from the 
Agricultural Bill the annual appropria- 
tion of some $200,000 for the free distri- 
bution of seeds by members of Congress. 
Of all the useless expenditures indulged 
in by Congress, this free distribution of 
seeds has been perhaps the most futile. 
The House may force the restoration of 
this item to the Agricultural Bill, but at 


-least a beginning of reform has been made. 


While the item for the distribution 
of free seed itself amounts to not much 
more than $200,000, Senator Gronna of 
North Dakota and Senator Wadsworth 
of New York have estimated that the 
inclusion of this item involves an in- 
direct expenditure of some $10,000,000 
a year. The expenditure of this money 
has never evoked anything but risibil- 
ity from the real farmers of the coun- 
try. The chief crop grown from the seed 
has been the ever-blooming variety of 
political aspirations. 

The Senate is not entitled to all the: 
credit for striking this item from the 
Agricultural Appropriations Bill, for 
Secretary Meredith appealed to the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee to abolish 
this appropriation. He said in his letter : 

“ In its inception this activity was con- 
structive and experimental. But for the 
last thirty-five or forty years we have 
been distributing old, standard, and thor- 
oughly tested varieties of seeds. The need 
for seed distribution has ceased.” 

Thirty-five or forty years is perhaps 
the proper and normal time required for 
the abolition of any feature of our Gov- 
ernment which has been proved useless. 
We must learn not to grow impatient. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Q* Tuesday of last week Mr. Hoover, 


in an admirably expressed telegram 
to the Hoover Club of California, an- 
nounced his willingness to accept, if 
offered, the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency. 

The most complete and _ interesting 
article that we have yet seen on his 
Presidential caliber appears in the April 
issue of “ The World’s Work.” It is by 
French Strother, the managing editor of 
that readable periodical. 


Herbert Hoover was born forty-six 
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‘years ago in a little village of four hun- 
dred inhabitants in the corn belt.of Iowa, 
“the son of a man who was village 
blacksmith and farmer in one.” He was 
born a Quaker and remains to-day a 
Quaker in good standing in the Quarterly 
Meeting of which he isa member. He 
was left an orphan before he was ten 
years old. At fourteen he began to sup- 
port himself, earning money enough to 
enter Stanford University, California, at 
seventeen. In the University he was 
not only a_ successful student, but 
prominent and influential in the under- 
graduate life. He was manager of the 
football team; manager of the glee 
club; treasurer of his class; business 
manager of the college paper; treasurer 
of the student body. During his summer 
vacations he worked in the mines and the 
Government survey, learning the practi- 
cal side of engineering, to the theory of 
which he was devoting himself in his 
University course. At twenty-three he 
was employed by a British syndicate in 
the gold mines of Australia. At twenty- 
five he was Chief Engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines established by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, and made a record for courage 
and efficiency and humaneness during the 
Boxer Rebellion. Before he was thirty 
he had won an international reputation 
as a mining engineer. “In 1907, Hoover, 
together with some other Americans, ac- 
quired a considerable interest in a lead 
mine in northern Burma. They devel- 
‘oped this concern with railways, metal- 
lurgical works, steamships, until it em- 
ployed 25,000 men. In the years 1914 
and 1915, the Belgian Relief requiring 
his undivided attention, he sold his inter- 
ests to the other partners, and thereby 
gained a moderate competence, much 
drawn upon during the war.” 

His most striking mining achievement 
was the development of the Kyshtim iron 
and copper mines of the Ural Mountains 
in Russia. He not only made the crudely 
worked property wonderfully productive 
by the use of efficient methods and ma- 
chinery, but introduced modern housing 
and working conditions and wages for the 
wretched workmen, so that he made a 
reputation in Russia both as a great 
mining engineer aud a great humani- 
tarian. 

He believes in team-work. ‘ Hoover’s 
decisions are his own, but they are always 
based upon a conference with the largest 
number of the best-informed people he 
can gather for a free discussion before he 
decides. In these conferences he has no 
pride of opinion and he expects the most 
searching scrutiny of the facts by every- 
body present.” 

He believes that Socialism and Bolsh- 
evism will fall of their own weight when 
caste is abolished and econemic wrongs 
are righted. He believes in stimulating 
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foreign trade, but “ that the basic indus- 
try of this country is agriculture,” and 
“that our production of food is not in- 
creasing as fast as our population,” and 
again “that both the farmer and the con- 
sumer are victims of an uneconomic dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs.” He believes in 
universal physical training, but not in 
universal military training. He advocates 
the budget system in government as the 
only effective way of regulating taxes and 
expenditures. And, finally, while a thor- 
oughgoing American and devout advocate 
of American representative government, 
which he thinks “is the best form of 
government ever devised by man, ... 
Hoover believes that the League of Na- 
tions is the hope of America and the hope 
of the world. But his idea of what a 
League of Nations is is the simplest. He 
regards it simply as nine men sitting 
around a table, discussing things instead 
of fighting about them.” 

Mr. Strother, in the article which we 
have thus attempted to condense’ but 
which deserves to be read in its entirety, 
has certainly presented an attractive pic- 
ture of one of the foremost Americans of 
our time. 


THE HIGH COST OF 
POOR ADMINISTRATION 
EAR-ADMIRAL Sims has shown in 
detail before the Senate Investigating 
Committee the limitations which the Navy 
Department placed upon his activity as 
commander of the American forces in the 
war zone. He has shown how his recom- 
mendations for the adoption of the con- 
voy system, his request for destroyers and 
submarine chasers, and his urgent pleas 
to the Navy Department to abandon its 
policy of fighting the war on the Ameri- 
can coast were pigeonholed or inade- 
quately taken care of during the early 
days of the war. He has made it clear to 
most of those who have gone over the 
voluminous testimony submitted to the 
Senate Committee that Secretary Daniels 
at the very least failed to comprehend the 
menace of submarine warfare or to under- 
stand the principles necessary for its 
suppression. Other naval officers. than 
Admiral Sims have given evidence which 
goes far to show how temperamentally 
unfit Secretary Daniels was for the task 
of making executive decisions in time of 
war. 

It will perhaps be easier to under- 
stand Secretary Daniels’s shortcomings 
as an administrator from a specific ex- 
ample than from a report of his reaction 
to large questions of policy. Admiral 
Sims, in a recent article in “ The World’s 
Work,” says: 

From April to August, 1917, the 


American Navy had a very small staff | 
organization in Europe. During these 
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extremely critical four months the only 

American naval representatives in Lon- 

don, besides the regular Naval Attaché 

and his aides, were my personal aide, 

Commander J. V. Babcock, and myself ; 

and our only office in those early days 

was a small room in the American Em- 
bassy. Foraconsiderable part of this time 
we had no stenographers and no clerical 
assistance of our own, though of course 

the Naval Attaché, Captain W. D. 

MacDougall, and his personnel gave us 

all the assistance in their power. Com- 

mander Babcock had a tee type- 
writer, which he was able to work with 
two fingers, and on this he laboriously 
sened out the reports which first 
informed the Navy Department of the 
seriousness of the submarine. 

The gross negligence which forced our 
naval commander in the war zone to 
work with such limited facilities is in- 
comprehensible. It does not seem too 
much to say, as did Admiral Sims before 
the Senate Committee, that our failure to 
give adequate support with the means at 
our disposal during the first six months of 
the war seriously and unnecessarily jeop- 
ardized the outcome. It is Admiral 
Sims’s personal estimate that the failure 
of the Navy Department to appreciate 
the need of preparedness before our en- 
trance into the war, and its behavior 
during the first six months of the war, 
prolonged the whole conflict by four 
months, at a cost to the Allies of three 
thousand lives and one hundred million 


dollars a day. 


MEXICO’S GREATEST NEED 
o_o. greatest need is education. 

If it were possible for the United 
States to spend in establishing schools in 
Mexico as much money as the oft-sug- 
gested wholesale military “ intervention ” 
by us in the territory of the southern 
Republic would cost, no such “ interven- 
tion ” might ever be necessary. “ Interven- 
tion” is at best a last resort; the real 
cure for most of Mexico’s ills is education. 
Without education no such thing as a 
genuine public opinion on international 
questions can ever exist in Mexico, and 
until the great illiteracy among the 
masses is removed democratic self-govern- 
ment will not be possible. 

Most of our efforts to help the cause 
of education in Mexico fail either be- 
cause the Mexicans believe them to be 
detrimental to the interests of the estab- 
lished Church or because such efforts are’ 
considered to be patronizing. The Mexi- 
ean has as much pride as any man, and 
will not stand being patronized. The 
more credit to him! Religious differ- 
ences often prove a stumbling-block for 
American educators and philanthropists 
whe. want to help Mexico. The fact is 
that,.American Catholics can do much 
more for education in Mexico than 
American __ Protestants. 

Of course many American Catholics 
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have looked askance at the anti-clerical 
programme: of the Carranzistas. But 
American Catholics who have both a 
sense of justice and a knowledge of the 
facts admit that the Catholic Church in 
Mexico had abused its power and fallen 
on evil days. Remember, that many, and 
probably most, of the bitter enemies of 
the hierarchy among the Carranzistas 
consider themselves good Catholics. The 
recent anti-clerical movement was only a 
temporary and, in the main, wholesome 
reaction. 

Although handicapped by its Protestant 
affiliations, the Y. M.C. A. has in a short 
time done not a little good in Mexico. 
This is largely because the men in charge 
of this work have realized the importance 
of making the movement essentially 
Mexican. In 1910 less than thirty-five 
per cent of the total financial support of 
this work came from Mexicans. But in 
1919 so well had the movement “ caught 
hold” that Americans had to contribute 
less than twenty-five per cent of the in- 
come. A great deal of emphasis has been 
placed on both mental and physical train- 
ing. For the past year the educational 
department reported 1,142 classes held, 
with a total attendance of 13,236, in 
Mexico City. During the same time the 
attendance at the gymnasium classes in 
the capital was 35,385. Realizing the valu- 
able effect of such training. on younger 
Mexico, a Mexican gentleman, Mr. Arturo 
M. Martinez, has donated a tract of land 
worth $100,000 for an athletic field in 
Mexico City. 

Let there grow up one eighty-per-cent 
literate generation of Mexicans, and what 
Americans call “the Mexican problem” 
may cease to exist. 


A FRENCH HERO ARRIVES 
A FLOCK of reportersclambered aboard 


an incoming steamer the other day 

bent upon asking a French hero the tra- 
ditional question which all good Ameri- 
cans invariably demand of all incoming 
foreigners, “ How do you like America?” 
And this tumultuous welcome was 
indeed deserved, for the distinguished 
French hero was no less a person than 
the heavyweight champion of Europe, 
Georges Carpentier. He came to Amer- 
ica bringing thirty-five trunks, a valet, 
a maid, a secretary, a manager, and a 
trainer. He also brought with him a 
young and pretty wife who seems to have 
captured the admiration of all beholders. 
The daily press regales us with absorbing 
accounts of his personal wardrobe and of 
the wardrobe cf his wife. M. Carpentier, 
we are minutely informed, “ brought with 
him one hundred silk shirts, with separate 
soft collars to match, and each shirt show- 
ing different colored design in dots, stripes 
and figures. Twenty overcoats, three fur 
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coats, one fur robe, seventy-five suits, as 
many shoes, and at least two hundred neck- 
ties are included in his wardrobe.” The 
mysteries of Madame Carpentier’s ward- 
robe are too deep for a masculine pen. The 
descriptions of “ oyster satin” and “ rasp- 
berry velvet,” we must confess, too con- 
fusingly resemble a menu to be wholly 
comprehensible. 

The premier fighting man of the 
athletic world will doubtless continue to 
receive ovations and hero worship for a 
number of centuries to come—we might 
as well make up our mind to it. And 

















International 
GEORGES CARPENTIER (LEFT), HIS WIFE, AND 
HIS MANAGER 
popular admiration for this French hero 
is not so far from the mark either, for 
Georges Carpentier is a fighter who 
made a reputation for himself in the 
great fight which did not confine itself to 
the rules of the Marquis of Queensberry. 
As his picture on this page will show, 
he is a clean-cut young man as different 
in appearance from the usual prize-fighter 
type as can well be imagined. It is not 
hard to guess on which side popular sym- 
pathy will fall if Carpentier is matched 
to box with any of our American prize- 
fighters who skulked at home during the 
war. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING IN SPOTS 


HE rather dubious experiment of es- 

tablishing the daylight-saving plan 
for some localities and clinging to the 
standard time system in others is now 
under way. New York State passed 
a law establishing the daylight-saving 
system in the State; New York. City 
passed an ordinance of its own of the 
same kind, so that if the New York Leg- 
islature were to repeal the State law, as 
is still possible, the city would continue 
the new time schedule ; the rest of the 
country “ stands pat.” 
So far as New York City and the com- 
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muting and other near-by districts are 
concerned, there were less confusion and 
inconvenience than might be expected 
in the change. Even in New Jersey, 
which has so far refused to enact a day- 
light-saving law, there has been very 
general acceptance of the standard set by 
New York City. Railways generally have 
either set forward their clocks, as the 
ordinary individual has done, or have 
maintained the old standard of time so 
far as clocks were concerned, but have 
changed the schedule, at least of local 
trains, to conform to the general practice. 
The main trouble has been with through 
trains, with Federal courts and post offices 
in some places, and in the regions which 
border on one side the daylight-saving 
zone as it actually is in practice and on 
the other the zone where the standard is 
in actual operation. Southern New Jersey, 
for instance, is opposed to the daylight- 
saving plan, and, from its proximity to 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania generally, 
is not inclined to conform readily to the 
practice of northern New Jersey. Yet a 
despatch on March 30 says that Phila- 
delphia is moving in the direction of 
adopting the daylight-saving plan. On 
the same date it is announced that the 
New York State Senate has by one vote 
indorsed a bill repealing the State Day- 
light-Saving Law; if the Assembly 
should concur in this aetion, the condition 
will be confused indeed. 

There can be no doubt as to the honest 
and general opposition to the daylight- 
saving plan on the part of the farmers. 
It is this that has prevented the adoption 
for this year of the plan by the country 
at large, as with equal certainty the ma- 
jority of the non-farming people would 
desire. The farmers’ objection is two- 
fold: first, that it is impossible to adapt 
agricultural operations to the new hours 
because of the fact that much of the work 
has to be done with reference to the posi- 
tion of the sun and not of the hands of a 
clock ; and, second], that if the farmers 
individually ignore the daylight-saving 
schedule in planning their work, it throws 
their life out of gear, so to speak, with 
the community and National life around 
them—trains, churches, post offices, the- 
aters, movies, and so on—and that there- 
fore they find it impossible to get labor 
because the laborers object to the mixed 
situation. 

Generally speaking, where there are 
differences of opinion, the majority must 
rule; but it must be admitted that there 
are peculiar difficulties in this case. 


THE GREAT BULWARK AGAINST 
BUOLSHEVISM 
CCORDING to ex-Secretary Lane of 
the Interior Department, last year 
in this country 143,000 public school 
teachers resigned their places. In Mr. 
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Lane’s words, the public school, the 
“ greatest bulwark against the spread of 
Bolshevism,” is crumbling. The cause 
lies in the fact that teachers’ salaries have 
not kept pace with the increased cost of 
living. 

We cannot blame teachers for leaving 
their places. Their ability to procure the 
necessities of life at prevailing prices de- 
pends on getting a job paying consider- 
ably more than they can hope to get by 
sticking to school-teaching. 

And this is not the worst. In the 
nature of things, as Mr. Lane adds, it 
is the ablest and most versatile teachers 
who have gone out from the schools. 

So far 1920 has only accentuated the 
history of 1919. In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, the situation is so bad that in its 
public schools nearly a hundred substi- 
tute teachers are needed; more than five 
thousand children have been forced either 
to leave school or to receive only part- 
time instruction. In St. Louis about a 
hundred teachers have resigned to enter 
commercial life, and in Memphis cer- 
tainly an equal number. In New Orleans 
the teachers received a thirty per cent 
salary increase in February, and their 
resignations have fallen off. The same 
is true of San Francisco. 

In the autumn of 1919 and the winter 
of 1920 in New York City over a thou- 
sand teachers resigned. By the end of 
February some three thousand classes 
were teacherless and 118,000 children 
were sent home. In the attempt to remedy 
the teacher shortage in both State and 
city, the Public Education Association 
has appointed an influential committee of 
a hundred eminent citizens to urge the 
passage of appropriate legislation. Two 
salary increase bills are before the Legis- 
lature at Albany; one of them would 
increase the higher grade teechers about 
twenty per cent and the lower grade 
about forty per cent. The other would 
provide not percentages but flat increases 
for all teachers. The minimum salary in 
the first bill would be $1,400, and in the 
second $1,600. The Public Education 
Association is supporting the second bill. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE STORM 

r J HERE is nothing more terrible in the 
forces of nature than the sudden 

sweep and fatal fury of the tornado. It 

cannot be foreseen, it cannot be resisted, 

it cannot be avoided. 

The calamity of March 28 affected 
localities in eight States. It is believed 
that the total loss of life exceeds one 
hundred and fifty, while the number of 
persons injured amounts to several hun- 
dred. What was unusual about this dis- 


aster is that it really consisted of two 
separate destructive storms, which ulti- 
mately joined forces. 


One, the Weather 
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Bureau tells us, developed in Alaska, the 
other in Arizona and Nevada. When 
these two combined, a rotary wind motion 
developed which caused the tornado 
proper. Its force may be estimated when 
we remember that while the movement 
of the storm as a whole was only about 
fifty miles an hour, the velocity of the 
wind at the center was probably from 
two to three hundred miles an hour. Of 
the six Central Western States affected, 
Illinois and Indiana suffered most se- 
verely ; in Illinois towns and villages not 
far from Chicago were hit: Elgin suf- 
fered the largest destruction of property; 
a number were killed in Melrose Park 
and other towns in the suburbs of Chi- 
cago. Indiana reported thirty-six fatali- 
ties; Ohio, twenty; Michigan and Wiseon- 
sin suffered less severely. 

At the southern end of this vastly ex- 
tensive storm Georgia and Alabama were 
severely injured. The fatalities were scat- 
tered about in many country districts ; it 
is known that about eighty people were 
killed, and the number is probably much 
larger. 

If the tornado had struck large cities, it 
is almost beyond one’s power to imagine 
the path of death and destruction it would 
have left; it did, in fact, come very close 
indeed to Toledo and Chicago, and their 
escape was narrow and most merciful. 
Like most such tornadoes, this acted with 
what might be called freakishness, strik- 
ing savagely at detached spots and skip- 
ping completely over intervening regions. 

In these cases of calamity by natural 
force the public can only extend its deep 
sympathy and its prompt aid. This it has 
done; the Red Cross, as always in cases 
of public disaster and suffering, was quick 
to render assistance, and other civic and 
National help will surely be available as 
needed. ; 


FOOTBALL IN FRANCE 
_— press despatches from France 
report a notable victory of a French 
Rugby football team over an English 
rival. It is reported, too, that the 
French military authorities have or- 
dered the various military units of the 
French army to organize and maintain 
football teams as a part of the French 
system of military training. Most of 
the comments on these reports which 
we have seen have drawn the conclu- 
sion that this represents an entirely new 
departure for the French army, and that 
the game of football has been introduced 
in France solely as a result of the contact 
with English and American athletes dur- 
ing the war. Such is, of course, not the 
whole truth, for the French army has 
shown increasing interest in football since 
at least 1899. 
In that year a young French lieutenant 


was invited by a comrade to take part in 
a game of Rugby, just then beginning to 
come into favor in France. His own 
words as to the impression made on him 
are exceedingly interesting : 

inn fine day a ory we a har » 

e in a game o ootball. 
wn when ooreelf hice’ in this 
sport, so difficult if one wishes to acquire 

t skill, that it has, on the other hand, 
the merit of being capable of bein 
taught to beginners in a few lessons, nt, 
being rapidly acquired in its rudiments. 
Such rapidity is essential to every sport 
meant for army use. 

Subsequently I pereeived—a far more 
interesting thing—that the dominant 
idea of Rugby football is > 
struggle of a collective will against 
another collective will. It is, then, in its 
very essence, a school of the will. Herein 
I made a discovery of capital importance 
for my own system of education. I 
learned, too, by my own experience, that 
this schooling of the will takes place in 
the midst of fear and danger. No one who 
has not played football can form an exact 
idea of the violent emotions felt by the 
player, nor an approximate notion of 
the courage necessary to carry the ball, 
despite very real dangers, into the 
adversary’s goal. 
The above quotation is taken from a 

book written by this same lieutenant, 
then a commandant, in 1914. It is called 
“ The Education of a Warrior.” In this 
volume Commandant Demars, urging the 
further extension of football in the French 
army, states that the two best means for 
developing the morale of soldiers are to 
be found in hard cross-country riding 
and in football, and that football is supe- 
rior to cross-country riding in that it is 
an excellent school of diseipline in that 
collective effort which we call team work. 
Commandant Demars also makes the 
interesting observation that in playing 
the game the men “ gradually lose that 
rage for individualism which is the defect 
of the French temperament,” and learn 
to fight for the triumph of their own side 
as a whole instead of for personal glory. 
It was America’s experience in the war 
that her football players almost invaria- 
bly were to be found in the front ranks 
of the athletes in service. Of the men 
playing on the Western Conference this 
last year it is said that every man was in 


the service during the war. We believe . 


that football teams of other sections of 
the country were represented on practi- 
cally the same basis. The game of foot- 
ball is a hard school, but it makes men. 


WHAT DO YOU REMEMBER 
OF T. R.? 


HE Roosevelt Memorial Association 
‘A has sent out an appeal under the 
above caption for biographical material 
concerning Theodore Roosevelt which 
ought to excite widespread interest. Mr. 
Roosevelt touched our American life 
on so many sides and from so many 
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Dowd in Blighty (London) 


(Copyright, 1920, New York Tribune, Inc.) 
“NO EUROPEAN ENTANGLEMENTS ” 


From Nebelspalter, Zurich, Switzerland 
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The Visitor: ‘‘ And how do you like history ?”’ 
The Visitor : ‘* Which lesson do you like best ?”’ 


Peter: ‘‘ Hate it,’ 
Peter: ‘‘ History.’’ 





THE DIPLOMAT 
**Can’t you see that no fishing is allowed ?’ 
‘“*T’m not fishing !”’ 
Seer r TT 


**No! I’m teaching this worm to swim !”” 


From Sondags Nisse, Stockholm, Sweden 





Higgins in London Opinion 
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sae : “*T appreciate the compliment, but I’m afraid I could not make you 


He: “Oh, yes, you could—you don’t know how easily pleased I am.” 





THE CUBIST PORTRAIT 
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angles that it is impossible for any ‘one. 


man to have an adequate conception of 
his multifarious activities. Much of the 
most interesting material concerning Mr. 
Roosevelt has, of course, not found its 
way into books, Even those who knew 
Mr. Roosevelt only slightly may have a 
few significant memories which may give 
to future historians illuminating glimpses 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s personality. As ex- 
amples of the type of stories which the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association is eager 
to secure, it publishes in its appeal several 
delightful anecdotes. One of them we 
have space for here: 

A number of men were dining at the 
White House one day during a period 
when President Roosevelt was having a 
particularly difficult time with Congress. 
Among them were Carl Akeley, the big- 
game , Sorontd and a certain Congress- 
man from Illinois. 

Akeley had been telling how one 
evening in the heart of Africa he had 
seen sixteen lions coming out of one 
cave. The President’s eyes shone. 

“ By George,” he exclaimed, “I wish 
I cotld turn those lions loose in Con- 

ress |” 

“ But, Mr. President,” interposed the 
Congressman, “aren’t you afraid they 
might make a mistake ?”’ 

Recsevels snapped his teeth together. 

“ Not if they stayed long enough !” 

If any reader of The Outlook is treas- 
uring such an anecdote as this, it should 
be sent at once to Mr. Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Secretary of the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. A copy of one of the stand- 
ard biographies of Mr. Roosevelt will be 
given each month as a prize to the one 
who contributes the most telling anecdote, 
thoroughly authenticated and not hith- 
erto published. 


THE DESPERATION ABROAD 

‘NENTRAL Europe and Armenia are in 

desperate need of food, doctors, and 
hospital supplies. 

As to food, The Outlook has already 
urged its readers to buy food drafts. 
The American Relief Administration 
has warehouses in Hamburg, Warsaw, 
Prague, Vienna, and Budapest, and is 
carrying stocks of staple food supplies. 
Any one here, through almost any bank, 
may buyan oxder upon these warehouses in 
the form of food drafts. 

A second means of supplying Central 
Europe and Armenia with food was pro- 
posed ten weeks ago by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He asked Congress to authorize 
the Government Food Administration’s 
Agency, the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration, to sell from its large surplus 
credit for flour to the starving peoples in 
Austria, Poland, and Armenia. The 
House of RepreSentatives has finally—and 
generously !—authorized the corporation 
to sell for cash or credit five million bar- 
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rels of soft winter-wheat flour, an inferior 
quality, practically unsalable where, as 
here, the higher grades are in demand. 
The Senate, the papers report, will act 
“in a few weeks.” Meanwhile, people in 
Poland, Austria, and Armenia are starv- 
ing. 

If there has been little realization of 
the need of food abroad, there has been 
no realization of the need for doctors and 
drugs, nurses and hospital supplies. Do 
we know that in Montenegro there are 
only four doctors and no medicines? Do 
we know that in Serbia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Turkey, Armenia, and 
Syria typhus and the white and bubonic 
plagues are raging because two million in- 
fected refugees from Russia and the East 
have escaped into those countries? The 
League of Red Cross Societies is appeal- 
ing for doctors and nurses. Few among 
us can go in that capacity. But if any 
one be not already a Red Cross member, 
will he not at once send a dollar to the 
nearest Red Cross office ? 


WHAT OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS? 


T= fate of the present League of 


Nations is not an easy thing to fore- 

tell. Without the United States it 
may develop into a European alliance ; 
without the United States it may dwindle 
and die a natural death from lack of 
interest’and inherent vitality. Or it may 
endure until the United States, after the 
Presidential election, votes to enter it, 
with or without reservations. In any case, 
if the League is to live it seems obvious 
that it will require revision of its funda- 
mental law and a reaffirmation of its pur- 
poses and ideals. 

It must be admitted by all that the 
present League was created by a body of 
men whose first duty was not the erection 
of a new international relationship, but 
the specific task of concluding peace after 
a devastating world war. Deliberations 
over the form of the proposed League 
were necessarily colored by the immediate 
problems which had to be faced. The 
delegates were in a position analogous to 
that of the body of men who drew up the 
Articles of Confederation of the American 
Colonies. They were not in the position 
of the delegates who created our present 
Constitution. 

The Articles of Confederation of the 
American colonies were a necessary step 
in the creation of our present Govern- 
ment. So, we believe, was the creation 


of the present League a necessary step 
in the creation of better international 
relationships, relationships based on law’ 
backed by the force of a real and effec- 
tive public opinion. The next step may 
be a revision of the present League by a 
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Constitutional Convention similar to that 
which created the American Constitu- 
tion, an assemblage to which we could 
send delegates empowered to speak for 
the country as well as to the country. 
The Outlook believes that when the 
time comes for such a revision or re- 
creation of the League of Nations it will 
be found that the backbone of the new 
international organization. will be its 
judicial rather than its legislative func- 
tion. If the force and opinion of the 
world can be brought to back up the de- 
cisions of an international judicial tri- 
bunal, the creation of the international 
legislative function will follow in due 
time as the result of normal growth. 


SHALL GOVERNMENT 
BECOME A LANDLORD? 


Q: E of the acute and exceedingly 


uncomfortable manifestations of 

the high cost of living in New 
York City is the sudden and great in- 
crease in rents. A very large number of 
persons living in apartments and flats 
will literally be turned out of house and 
home on May 1 without knowing where 
to find a place in which they can afford 
to live. . 

Under these conditions it is not sur- 
prising that tenants have appealed for 
help to the State Government. Not long 
ago two contending parties of tenants 
and landlords went to Albany to lay their 
case before the State Legislature. That 
body is now considering various bills to 
protect rent-payers in apartments, flats, 
and tenements from “ profiteering ” land- 
lords. 

The question thus dramatically raised 
is a complicated and perplexing one. It 
really involves a series of questions. What 
are vested rights? To what extent may 
government regulate them? Is the 
economic law of supply and demand of 
universal application? If not, what are 
its proper limitations? If government 
may fix the price of rent, why may it not 
fix the price of clothing, shoes, and food ? 

Between the old Individualism which 
denied that government had any other 
function than to protect the rights of the 
individual, and the new Socialism which 
wants the government to own all the 
tools and control all the processes of or- 
ganized industry, there is a middle posi- 
tion which might be stated thus: 

In a democratic government all indus- 
tries should be left to private enterprise 
so long as private enterprise proves itself 
able to make them promote the general 
welfare ; but whenever they fail to pro- 
mote the general welfare, government 
should step in to supplement private en- 
terprise or to put public. enterprise in 
its place. Whether governmental action 
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should supplement or become a substitute 
for private enterprise, and whether it 
should be temporary or permanent, must 
always depend upon the nature of the 
circumstances and the nature of the pub- 
lic need. This is the position which 
gradually and somewhat hesitatingly the 
American people are taking. 

Generally we leave the cure of the sick 
to private enterprise; but we provide 
hospitals and dispensaries for those who 
are not adequately cared for by private 
enterprise, and in case of a pestilence we 
put the entire medical care of the city 
under the direction and control of the 
government. 

Generally we leave the feeding of the 
city to private enterprise ; but when pri- 
vate enterprise leaves the children of the 
city without milk, or feeds them, as it did 
three-quarters of a century ago, on poi- 
soned milk furnished by swill-fed cows, 
the government interferes to regulate and 
control the milk supply. 

In this climate shelter is as essential to 
the general welfare as food or medicine. 
Private enterprise is apparently on the 
verge of failing to provide shelter for 
thousands of the residents of New York 
City. Whether this is the fault of profit- 
eers who are speculating in house rents, 
or is due to the high price of labor and 
building materials and the too rapid 
growth of the city, or to both causes com- 
bined, it is not necessary to decide before 
government acts. Whatever the cause of 
present conditions, it would be a criminal 
government which would allow families 
in New York City to face next winter 
without adequate shelter. 

The problem is a difficult one, and for 
its solution needs both a humane spirit 
and economic wisdom. But no scholastic 
theories as to the function of govern- 
ment inherited from the past, or even 
apparently sanctioned by the experience 
of the past, must be allowed to prevent 
the government, State or municipal, from 
doing whatever the best wisdom of experts 
may indicate to insure adequate shelter 
for those who under present conditions 
have no prospect of receiving shelter for 
themselves and their families unless the 
government interferes. 

What may the government do? 

Four courses of action seem to us to 
be sufficiently practical to warrant con- 
sideration : 

First, the municipal government might 
by injunction prevent evictions on the 
ground that they are the result of a 
monopolistic combination of landlords to 
raise prices in restraint of trade. This 
would be to invoke the established princi- 
ple of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The 
tenant would be left undisturbed until the 
courts decided whether such an artificial 
and illegal monopoly exists. 

Second, by condemnation proceedings 
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under the right of eminent domain the 
city might seize untenanted or insanitary 
tenements, of which there are said to be a 
really large number in the city, and, put- 
ting them in order, might use them to 
house at cost its own employees. The city 
now provides sleeping quarters for its 
firemen and policemen. Why should it 
not at cost charge provide homes for its 
clerks, workmen, and officials ? 

Third, the State Legislature might de- 
fine the ownership of all buildings in a 
city of the first class as a vested right in 
a monopoly created by the State, like the 
ownership of a railway. It could then 
regulate rents as it now regulates railway 
fares by a law of general application. It 
might say that the gross rent of no build- 
ing should. exceed a certain percentage, 
to be fixed by the law, of the assessed 
valuation of the property. There might 
be one interesting by-product of such 
a law. It would be to the self-interest 
of the political party in control of the 
city government to keep assessments 
down in order to keep the rents of 
the voters low; and it would be to the 
self-interest of the landlord to improve 
his property and raise its assessed value 
in order to raise his rents—a reversal of 
the present tendencies of tax collectors to 
raise assessments and of property-owners 
to depress them. 

Fourth, there is a variant of the third 
proposal which is perhaps the most prac- 
tical of all. It is to use the well-recog- 
nized principle of regulation by taxation. 
Let the State fix the assessed valuation of 
real estate not upon its market value but 
its rental value. Suppose The Outlook 
Apartment House—which regrettably 
does not exist so far as we know—has a 
gross annual rental income of $100,000. 
Capitalized at ten per cent, the assessed 
valuation for taxing purposes would auto- 
matically be $1,000,000. When the land- 
lord reduced the annual rents to $50,000, 
the assessed valuation for taxes would 
automatically be reduced to $500,000. 

These four proposals are set forth here 
not as definitely worked out remedies 
but as propositions for discussion. 


THE AUTHOR OF «ROB- 
ERT ELSMERE” 


T is difficult for the new generation of 
| sates and thinkers to realize how 

great a sensation, both literary and 
polemical, was caused by the appear- 
ance thirty-two years ago of Mrs. Ward’s 
novel “ Robert Elsmere.” When Mary 
Augusta Ward (very much better known 
as Mrs. Humphry Ward) died suddenly 
in a London hospital on March 24, she 
was still, at the age of sixty-eight, in her 
active career as a writer. She had written 
more than twenty novels; her finely 
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patriotic books dealing with phases of 
the Great War are a recent memory ; she 
was interested in social and educational 
reforms. But in that long and busy 
career the one notably outstanding event 
was the wide and even acrimonious dis- 
cussion produced by what was then con- 
sidered a dangerous attack upon ortho- 
doxy. One writer has said that, like 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 

















MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


“ Robert Elsmere” was like a spark in 
an already overcharged atmosphere. 
Mr. Gladstone’s famous article in the 
“ Nineteenth Century” started the debate, 
and writers of all shades of belief and 
unbelief entered eagerly into the fray. 
The book was much more daring then 
than it would be to-day. It had an enor- 
mous reading, and the talk about it died 
out only when the subject had become 
wearisome. 

The truth is that “ Robert Elsmere” 
did not lead anywhere. It was described 
in this journal at the time as an attempt 
in dramatic form to reconcile religious 
feeling with modern scientific thought. It 
impressed the truth that liberty of theo- 
logical belief and the discoveries of the 
“higher criticism ” were not inconsistent 
with the religious spirit. The young 
curate, Robert Elsmere, whose struggle is 
depicted, turned from the impossible de- 
mands of ultra-orthodoxy upon his faith, 
and formed a religion of humanitarian- 
ism—too reverent to be agnosticism, too 
radical to be called Unitarianism. He 
looked forward to what he named a New 
Brotherhood. But there is no New 
Brotherhood. Its beautiful ideals have 
permeated the work of the churches and 
have been illustrated in England by the 
social settlements and the playground 
centers in which Mrs. Ward took such 
deep interest. But as a religion or a con- 
crete center of belief and effort there was 
no reality as a result of this criticism of 
the older forms of faith. What “ Robert 
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Elsmere” did aceomplish was to bring 
into the light diverse trends of thought 
that were struggling for expression, to 
encourage toleration, and to stimulate 
human kindliness and sympathy. 
Normally, despite “ Robert Elsmere,” 
Mrs. Ward was not a controversialist, 
but an expounder in pleasing story form 
of the social and intellectual life around 
her. For instance, she wrote a novel deal- 
ing with the woman suffrage question, 
and so fairly presented the arguments 
and foibles of advocates of both sides 


that a reader might doubt towhich herown . 


view inclined—she was, in fact, mildly 
“ anti.” And in her best war-time novel, 
“ Elizabeth’s Campaign,” she depicts 
an obstinate pacifist with such charm 
that one likes the man while out of pa- 
tience with his views. Mrs. Ward knew 
Oxford thoroughly, and in more than 
one of her novels (notably in “ Lady 
Connie”) university life is convincingly 
and delightfully rendered. So with Eng- 
lish society ; she knew it in many aspects, 


MONEY 


The Charges 


N the opinion of Senator Johnson, of 
California, and in that of many other 
men, lavish expenditure of money in 

political campaigns means the exploita- 
tion of politics. And that, says Mr. 
Johnson, means nothing less than the ex- 
ploitation of the people. “ The money is 
coming from somewhere, and if the can- 
didate backed by money is successful, it 
means that those who furnished the 
money will expect something in return.” 

“For the last ten years,” remarked 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, the other day 
in the United States Senate, according 
to the press despatches (the “ Congres- 
sional Record” has not yet reached us), 
“ the use of money in campaigns has been 
increasing. But this year it has grown so 
astoundingly that it promises to make 
1920 a perfect saturnalia of corruption.” 
Mr. Borah, who is a supporter of Senator 
Johnson for the Presidency, proceeded : 


On both sides of the fence the amount 
of money being used to control conven- 
tions is simply shocking. . . . It will 
become known that at. least two of the 
Democratic candidates have been ex- 
pending money, or that it is being 
expended in their behalf, quite as freely 
as for General Wood and Governor 
Lowden. 


As to the Wood campaign, Mr. Borah 
read from a newspaper statement that in 
Indiana workers were being paid $2.50 
each for testimonials from citizens attest- 
ing the General’s fitness to be President. 
ns it they pay $2.50 for testimonials, in 
Heaven’s name what would they not pay 
for votes!” exclaimed Mr. Borah. The 
newspaper statement in question was 


doubtless that of the Indiana “ Daily 
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and one of the chief attractions of her sto- 
ries is that she introduces us to cultivated 
people who talk with a sense of humor 
and mental acuteness about things of 
the day—politics, burning questions, con- 
flicting social aims; and all this not usu- 
ally dramatically but always pleasantly. 
Probably the most dramatic novel in 
her long list is “ David Grieve,” which, 
oddly enough, was the immediate suc- 
cessor of “ Robert Elsmere,” of which it 
is the literary antipodes; in point of 
workmanship many critics still regard 
“David Grieve” as Mrs. Ward’s best 
book. Others of the more notable titles 
are “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “ Hel- 
beck,” “ The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
and “Eltham House.” Mrs. Ward has 
always been pretty free in her use of 
actual. people in her characters, but with 
care not to be offensive nor to overstep 
courtesy—Lloyd George, for instance, 
appears unmistakably in the suffrage 
novel above referred to; at least three 
of the characters in “ Robert Elsmere” 
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are recognizable—Squire Wendover as 
Mark Pattison, Mr. Grey as Thomas 
H. Green, and the Swiss dreamy phi- 
losopher as Amiel. Mrs. Ward was the 
granddaughter of Dr. Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby, the daughter of the Thomas 
Arnold who was active in the Oxford 
Movement, and the niece of Matthew 
Arnold, the poet and essayist, while her 
husband was a writer and university 
instructor. Her. knowledge of English 
intellectual circles was naturally wide, 
and she used it as literary material to 
great advantage. 

It would be extravagant to say that 
Mrs. Humphry Ward was one of the 
great English novelists. She had not the 
genius of a George Eliot, nor was she 
gifted with structural skill in making 
her situations single and powerful. Prob- 
ably she wrote too much and too fast. 
But she has certainly been an interesting 
figure in literature for the last thirty or 
more years, a link between the Victorian 
era and the ultra-modern impressionists. 


IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


Times” as reported in the New York 
* World :” 

Get the nomination at any cost. This 
word has been passed down the line in 
the Leonard Wood organization. .. . 

The latest publicity plan resorted to is 
that of obtaining paid testimonials. ... 
The word has gone out from the Wood 
headquarters that whoever brings in an 
interview approving the candidacy of 
General Wood will be paid the sum of 
$2.50, ... 


Senator Borah then took up an article 
in the New York “ World ” in which the 
names of several men were set down as 
underwriters of the Wood campaign to 
an expected fund of $1,000,000. Among 
these names were William Boyce Thomp- 
son, “ copper magnate ” and Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
Edward L. Doheny, President of the 
Mexican Petroleum Company. In Mr. 
Borah’s reported words, the next cam- 

aign will probably have to deal with the 
Mexican question; as Mr. Doheny is be- 
lieved to be a Democrat, his alleged con- 
tribution for the election of a Republican 
candidate naturally gives rise to the sus- 
picion that he is looking to the protection 
of his interests from both sides. Mr. 
Borah intimates: “Candidates for the 
Presidency who receive such stupendous 
favors from the interests must recompense 
those interests.... Such a performance 
at a time when the people are distressed 
to find the means to live can only be con- 
strued as testifying that the war profiteers 
have combined to control the conventions 
of both parties.” . 

At all events, concluded My. Borah, 
according to the newspapers, “ General 
Wood’s managers have determined to 


control the Chicago convention by the use 
of money. Now let them go tothe mat on 
that if they like.” 


The Answers 


“The Wood managers are perfectly 
willing to go to the mat on Senator Bo- 
rah’s statement,” declared Congressman 
Norman J. Gould, in charge of the Wood 
Eastern campaign. Senator Moses, of New 
Hampshire, in charge of the campaign at 
Washington, declares that “ Money is 
being expended to promote the candidacy 
of General Wood, and money is being ex- 
pended legitimately and necessarily. . . . 
No dollar has been expended in his behalf 
illegitimately.” 

Gand Wood himself is of the follow- 
ing opinion : 

Iam convinced that Senator Borah’s 
attack at this time is for the purpose of 
influencing adversely the primary vote 
in Michigan on April 5. A similar at- 
tack was reported in the press a few 
days before the South Dakota primary, 
and was used throughout that State, I 
believe, for a similar purpose. Those 
who are in charge of my campaign stand 
ready to answer all proper inquiries con- 
cerning expenditures. Senator Rorah’s 
attack is entirely unwarranted. 


Governor Lowden has sent this ringing 
telegram to Senator Borah : 

I will gladly join with all other candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination for 
President in submitting to yourself or to 
a committee to be appointed by you all 
expenditures made in the campaign, 
together with names of contributors and 
amounts contributed, and all books, rec- 
ords, and vouchers, for the purpose of 
the widest publicity. I sincerely hope 
this may be done and at once. 


As to the $2.50 charge the “Sun and 
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New York Herald ” comments in this 
language : 

The silly statements . . . are so mani- 
festly exaggerated and so inherently 
improbable that they may serve to 
weaken rather than strengthen the 
growing force of proper Republican 
rotest against a style of campai 
Thich sun or ole to fecentadh the 
choice of the parties’ representatives 
in open convention. For this and other 
reasons we regret the appearance of the 
story in the columns of “The Sun and 
New York Herald” or elsewhere. To 
allege, for example, that the . . . mana- 
gers in charge of General Wood’s inter- 
ests have reached a stage of excited 
lunacy which impels them to “ pass down 
the line ” the word “ Get the nomination 
at any cost” . . . is to put too much of a 
strain on the credulity of the unimpas- 
sioned. To declare that the people at 
Wood headquarters are openly offering 
$2.50 to anybody who will set his or her 
name for that sum and become a signer 
of a testimonial to General Wood’s fit- 
ness to be President is to say something 
that will not be believed readily even 
by the most convinced opponent of the 
strong-arm, long-purse methods in the 

preliminary campaign. 

As to the charges in the New York 
“ World” concerning alleged contribu- 
tions to the expense of General Wood’s 
campaign, Colonel William Boyce Thomp- 
son replies: “I have not directly or in- 
directly contributed to General Wood’s 
fund. ... I am assuming that you 
will . . . give to this statement of the 
truth the same prominence given to the 
false allegation.” The allegation ap- 
peared in the first column of the first 
page of the “ World.” The denial ap- 
pears in a corner on the second page. 

Mr. Doheny telegraphed to Senator 
Phelan, of California, this denial of the 
allegation concerning him : 

That article published in the New 
York “ World ” stating that I am a con- 
tributor to the General Wood campaign 
fund is a falsehood made out of whole 
cloth. I have not made any such con- 
tribution. I have not been requested to 
make any contribution either to the 
General Wood fund or that of any other 
candidate, and I have not made any 
such contribution to any such fund. Sen- 
ator Borah’s remarks about me in this 
respect are hence unfounded, unwar- 
ranted, and without basis. 


Remedies 


In The Outlook’s opinion, the com- 
mittee in behalf of any Presidential aspir- 
ant may well seize the present opportunity 
to open its books. If, as General Wood 
intimates, the cry against campaign con- 
‘tributions is raised at the present time by 
reasons of jealousy and in the hope to 
get political advantage, such publicity 
would be the best possible counter-cry. 

Of course every political organization 
uses money, uses it continually and legit- 
imately. Of course, with the increased 
cost of living, there must be an increased 
use of money for political campaigns, for 
all expenses are higher. 

It should be remembered that there 
are not only well-organized Committees 
working for General Wood and Gover- 
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nor Lowden, but that similar voluntary 
committees are spending money and work- 
ing just as hopefully, enthusiastically, 
and generously for the nomination of 
Senator Johnson and Herbert Hoover. 
The proposed publication of funds and 
their sources applies to Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Hoover as much as it does to Gen- 
eral Wood and Governor Lowden. 

What Mr. Borah is striving to obtain 
is not so much to limit the size of the 
sums contributed to political campaign 
purposes as to make public the objects 
for which those sums are spent. 

In making charges, however, the critic 
should be careful to avoid any appear- 
ance of slander; and some of Senator 
Borah’s phraseology raises the suspicion 
that he is affected by feelings of personal 
partisanship as well as by an impartial 
desire for the public good. The existing 
law declares that it is unlawful for any 
corporation whatever to make a money 
contribution in connection with any elec- 
tion at which Presidential or Vice-Presi- 
dential electors are to be voted for. Vio- 
lations of the law are subject to a 
maximum fine of $5,000 for the offending 
corporation. Every consenting officer of 
the corporation is subject to a maximum 
fine of $1,000 and imprisonment for a 
maximum term of one year. This statute 
does not, it is true, specifically prohibit 
contributions in Presidential primary con- 
tests, but many observers hold that such 
contests come within the spirit of the law. 
In order to extend the application of the 
Federal law to Presidential primary cam- 
paigns, Senator Borah has introduced a 
bill in the Senate with this statement: 
** We have seen here in this chamber one 
man expelled because of the use of money 
in his election ; another tried by the Sen- 
ate who barely escaped expulsion... 
and now we have the humiliation of 
having a third convicted by a jury.” 

The general provisions of Senator 
Borah’s bill are as follows: 


No candidate for President shall give 
... or cause to be given... in procuring 
his nomination for the Presidency any 
sum in the aggregate in excess of $10,000 
for any one State. Provided that money 
expended by such candidate for his neces- 
sary personal expenses incurred for him- 
self alone for traveling and subsistence, 
stationery and postage, — and 
printing . . . and distributing letters, 
circulars, and posters and for telegraph 
and telephone service shall not be re- 
garded as an expenditure within the 
meaning of this section. 

Any person who shall violate or con- 
spire to violate this act shall be punished 
with a fine of not more than $20,000 or 
by imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
not more than two years, or both. 

The expenditures made or caused to 
be made by any individual, committee 
or association, or corporation in behalf 
of a candidate of which the candidate 
has knowledge shall be included in the 
. . . foregoing section. 

Any person, partnership, corporation 
or orgahization that makes any contribu- 
tion for the purpose of securing the 
nomination of any candidate for Presi- 
dent in excess of $100 shall within one 
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day after making such eontribution 
notify the Attorney-General of the 
United States. 

Any person, partnership, corporation, 
or organization failing to comply .. . 
shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $25,000 or by imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for not more than three 
years, or both. 


As will be seen from the terms of Sena- 
tor Borah’s bill, the sum which may be 
spent on behalf of any Presidential can- 
didate in the pre-nomination campaign is 
limited to $480,000. This arbitrary fixing 
of the price of a campaign seems to us to 
be purely factitious and based upon no 
general principle. Ten thousand dollars 
spent for legitimate publicity in Delaware 
might be excessive and at the same time 
be very inadequate in Pennsylvania and 
New York. 

The question of limiting campaign ex- 
penditures to certain specified amounts, 
while on its face a perfectly legitimate 
exercise of governmental authority, is not 
quite the simple proposition which it at 
first seems. 

Under modern conditions the presen- 
tation of a political theory, a Presidential 
candidate, or even a religious or altruistic 
cause to an entire Nation necessarily costs 
a large amount of money, and it is not 
easy to draw in advance the line between 
legitimate and illegitimate expenditure. 

This line to a certain extent automat- 
ically draws itself, for an unduly great 
expenditure reacts against the spender. 
If the direct purchase of votes and influ- 
ence is guarded against, as it is and 
should be by law, the country can afford 
to be fairly liberal in its attitude towards 
the spending of money for legitimate 
publicity. 

To permit a generous attitude toward 
expenditures for publicity there is, how- 
ever, one thing absolutely essential. The 
electorate must have full information as 
to the amounts received and the purpose 
for which the money is spent. At the 
present time the returns of this kind are 
filed with the various Governmental agen- 
cies after the elections. There is no rea- 
son why any political’ committee could 
not be compelled to make weekly state- 
ments of the money received and the 
source from which it was received and for 
what spent during the progress of the 
campaign. If such statements were re- 
quired, there would be little to fear in im- 
proper or disproportionate expenditures. 

One thing further might be done. 
While it is obvious that wealthy men 
should not be prohibited from helping 
the Presidential candidates of their 
choice, and while a_ contribution of 
$100,000 from a millionaire might entail 
no greater sacrifice on his part than the 
contribution of $100 from a man on a 
small salary, it is undoubtedly true that 
the contribution of the larger sum might 
have greater influence upon the candidate. 
Let therefore the wealthy man contribute 
what he will, but specify that no con- 
tributor who gives more than X dol- 
lars shall be eligible to appointment to 
any office by the candidate if elected. 
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Such a regulation, if existing in the past, 
might have kept from very useful and 
creditable public service men who have 
contributed to political campaigns with 


from the brown flats which the last 
of the ebbing tide uncovered. Down 
the center of the flats the argentine coil 
of the main channel which fed this salt 
marsh through a cut in the sandy beach 
gleamed under the slanting rays of the 


ik salty, steamy smell of mud rose 
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the most honorable motives. But of the 
two evils it is quite clear that the danger 
of the debauchery of politics by the use 
of money is greater and more imminent 


YELLOWLEGS 


we scanned the sky in vain, then a single 
speck became visible and grew larger. It 
swirled just out of range of our guns, and 
instead of settling down among the decoys 
alighted on a little plateau of bare mud 
one hundred yards from us, but some- 
what nearer the ten-year-old in the grass. 
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YELLOWLEGS, BY FRANK W. BENSON 


late summer sun. The first breath of the 
evening breeze brought in from Buzzards 
Bay a lazy, dropping whistle, repeated 
several times and growing louder at each 
repetition. 

Two of us crouching in the rank grass 
on a little knoll commanding the tin 
figures of shore-birds which we had stuck 
in the mud on their peg legs thirty yards 
away heard it and gripped our guns 
tighter. The ten-year-old boy wriggling 
toward us in the scantier grass which 
covered the marshwara side of the beach 
heard it, too, and dropped flat. At first 


Still, as we saw him raise the single 
barrel of his sixteen-gauge shotgun we 
judged useless the attempt he was about 
to make. Apparently there were some 
seventy yards of steaming mud and glis- 
tening marsh grass between the boy and 
the lone yellowleg. 

But miracles do happen, and the first 
kill of the ten-year-old boy was a solitary 
yellowleg at a seemingly impossible range. 

It was eighteen years before the writer 
saw a yellowleg again. The bird, with 
others of his kind, was exhibited in the 
window of the Kennedy Art Galleries, on 


A LETTER FROM MR. ANDERSON 


March 24 entitled “ False Witness,” 

in my judgment, gives so utterly 
wrong an impression that the heading of 
the editorial might well be used as the 
heading of this letter. 

The Outlook’s editorial was misleading 
in the following material respects : 

(1) It gives the impression that my 
suggestion as to how Archbishop Hayes 
could. refute .a certain statement was 
made at the same time as the statement 
itself, which is not true. The suggested 
basis of refutation was not put out 


Tm editorial in The Outlook of 


until after the Archbishop had failed to 





deny that charge, but had denied other 
things. 

(2) It omits the third and stroxgest 
element of my suggestion. 

(3) It omits the highly material tact 
that on the very day that the statement 
to which it objects was made Cardiaal 
Gibbons openly declared for beer and 
wine, which is a nullification proposal 
until the Amendment is repealed. 

(4) In speaking of Archbishop Hayes’s 
“ dignified and emphatic denial ” it omits 
the “ brewer of bigotry ” part of his state- 
ment, and ignores the fact that the Arch- 
bishop had previously publicly rebuked 
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than the possibility of the keeping away 
from the public service able and honor- 
able men because of the limiting of money 
spent for publicity. 


Fifth Avenue, New York. Illusory birds 
first caught with a pencil though they were, 
so well had the etcher done his work that 
the beholder smelled again the steam of 
a marsh at low tide and heard once more 
that familiar dropping whistle. 

The art of Mr. Frank W. Benson is 
particularly successful when it deals with 
out-of-doors subjects. He can make you 
hear the moose call ringing across the 
placid lake at twilight, he makes the view- 
er’s muscles ache sympathetically when he 
shows in dry-point the arduous toil of the 
canoe carry or a stiff paddle upstream. 
All of the quaint charm of out-of-the-way 
ports on the New England coast he im- 
prisons in his etchings. Yet when he 
deals with wild bird life Mr. Benson is at 
his very best. He knows his birds far 
better than most men who hunt them 
with a gun. He catches all the sheen of 
plumage and every line of wing action in 
flight. You shiver sympathetically when 
you see his V-formation of geese whirring 
down a cold autumn sky, or when you 
regard the dumb dejection of his group 
of ducks squatting on hummocks of sedge 
while rain falls dolefully. 

No artist has ever more successfully 
caught the dim lights of swamp and sea 
than has Mr. Benson in his etchings of a 
single duck settling into a lonely pool at 
dusk and a flight of frightened wild towl 
at dawn. You look at a solitary blue 
heron fishing and your heart thrills to 
the sheer wildness of the scene. You 
watch three Old Squaws out at sea flying 
through the rain, and you can feel the 
restless heave of the stormy ocean. 

Perhaps you have not time to leave 
the humdrum pursuit of daily bread to 
go to the seashore. Then hunt up some 
of the etchings of Frank W. Benson, and 
in the heart of the city you can enjoy the 
odor of burning marsh grass and the 
delicious salty smell of a clean beach at 
low tide. Grecory Mason. 


AND A REPLY 


the Anti-Saloon League for singling out 
the Prohibition Law for special effort at 
enforcement regardless of the fact that 
it had been singled out for nullification 
and that the Federal Government had 
singled it out for enforcement. 

(5) It does not mention the absolutely 
material fact that it was not the Anti- 
Saloon League which injected the relig- 
ious issue, but that it was injected by the 
Catholics themselves. A prominent priest 
and a leading publication of the Church, 
issued in New York, for more than a 
year have viciously and falsely attacked 
both the Anti-Saloon League as an alleged 
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anti-Catholic organization and attacked 
prohibition as something which would in- 
terfere with the obtaining of wine for 
sacramental purposes, thus deliberately 
seeking to incite Catholics to resist the 
law. The League merely turned on the 
light. 

(6) It did not print the essential fact 
that I made an absolutely bomb-proof, 
prima facie case that the Anti-Saloon 
League is not anti-Catholic ; that 1 my- 
self have supported prohibition Catholics 
outside of my own party; that I gave 
the fullest credit to the prohibition activ- 
ity of a host of Catholies; that the Anti- 
Saloon League has for years published as 
one of its important documents a tremen- 
dous array of Catholic approval of prohi- 
bition ; and that no attack whatever was 
made upon the Catholic Church as such. 

(Signed) Witit1am H. ANDERSON, 

State Superintendent Anti-Saloon 
League of New York. 


[The Outlook has repeatedly and cor- 
dially recognized the faithful, difficult, 
and effective work which Mr. Anderson 
has done in behalf of the movement to 
control and suppress the vicious liquor 
traffic of America. We see no need to 
withdraw our approval of what Mr. 


WO children are with their father 

after supper in the twilight. One 

sits in a chair by his side, holds his 
hand and gives it occasionally a gentle 
squeeze. He is a Quaker. The other 
climbs into his father’s lap, puts his arms 
around his father’s neck, and hugs and 
hugs and hugs him, and says, “I love 
you, I love you, I love you.” He is a 
Methodist. Presently the father says: 
“Well, children, I must be going. Will 
you get me my hat and cane?” And 
both boys race to the hall to see which 
can get there first, and come breathless 
back, bringing one the hat, the other the 
cane. They differ in their expressions 
of their affection for their father, but 
they are one in their eagerness to do him 
a@ service. 

The Christian unity that we need is 
not unity in opinion or in worship, but 
unity in action; not one creed nor one 
ritual, but one purpose. And of unity 
in action we already have more than we 
think. 

About seventy-five years ago three or 
four young men met in London to con- 
sider what could be done, more than the 
churches were then doing, for the clerks 
of the great city. Out of that meeting 
has grown the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, whose workshops extend all 
over the world, whose Christian service 
extends to every class in the community. 
Christian and pagan, whose activities 
take on innumerable forms all directed 
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Anderson has done in the past. We feel 
confident that he has wide opportunities 
for usefulness still ahead of him. But we 
are equally sure that in his recent attack 
upon certain officials of the Catholic 
Church he displayed a serious lack of tact 
and good judgment. 

Mr. Anderson, of course, discriminates 
between Catholics who have consistently 
opposed the liquor interests and Catho- 
lies who have supported or parleyed with 
them. But the phraseology of his recent 
public statements was of such a temper 
that the country at large received the 
natural impression that he was attacking 
the Catholic Church as an organization. 

Religious tolerance is one of the funda- 
mental tenets of American life, and any 
man who places himself in a position of 
appearing to stand for religious intoler- 
ance or bigotry does himself and the 
community a disservice. 

Recently a prominent Southerner who 
has labored long and faithfully for the 
establishment of better racial relations in 
the United States said to an editor of 
The Outlook : “ It is a heinous crime for 
white men to lynch a white. It is a hei- 
nous crime for Negroes to lynch a Negro. 
But when white men lynch a Negro or 
when Negroes lynch a white the heinous- 


KNOLL PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


by one animating purpose, and whose 
active membership includes representa- 
tives of every evangelical denomination. 

It is true that they have a creed. But 
their creed is not their bond of union. It 
is seldom mentioned except in meetings 
devoted to considering the question 
whether they would not be better without 
a creed. In truth, its object is not to unite 
its members in one brotherhood, but to 
exclude from its membership some who 
are not desired. If you talk in a non- 
controversial spirit with any of its leaders, 
this fact will probably pop out in the 
course of the conversation. If it were 
not for our evangelical creed, you will 
be told, the Unitarians or the Roman 
Catholics might get control of the organi- 
zation, or at least control of some of its 
branches. 

The Red Cross has no creed and no 
ritual. But its members are inspired by a 
common spirit, and it has a common pur- 
ws and a common symbol. When in an 

piscopal ‘church I see the procession of 
choir boys entering with a cross held up 
before them and leading them, I think 
of this army of the Red Cross, many 
million strong, in whose membership are 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, Jews 
and agnostics, bearing with them the 
cross which is no longer the symbol 
of a church creed, but has become the 
symbol of a Christ spirit—the spirit 
of love, service, and sacrifice. Its varied 
membership is united in one body by its 
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ness of the crime is enormously magnfied. 
The effect of the crime of a white mob 
against a white or the crime of a Negro 
mob against a Negro is local in its 
effect, but interracial crimes disturb 
race relationships and create antagonism 
and bitterness throughout the entire 
Nation.” 

The same principle is involved in the 
criticism of a man of one faith by a man 
of another faith. Certainly, Protestants 
should deal honestly and fairly with 
Protestants ; Catholics should deal hon- 
estly and fairly with Catholics ; but the 
obligation of Catholics to deal fairly with 
Protestants and of Protestants to deal 
fairly with Catholics is enormously mag- 
nified by the effect which unfair or plainly 
intolerant dealing between men of oppos- 
ing religious faiths has upon the Nation 
as a community. 

Even in tolerant America there is,so- 
cial dynamite underlying the relationship 
of diverse religious organizations. It is 
fair to say that the man who scatters 
sparks on such a ground is lacking in 
wisdom. This is not the counsel spring- 
ing from timidity or from a fear to recog- 
nize discordant facts where they exist. It 
is the counsel, we believe, of experience 
and true courage.—THE Eprrors.] 


work, and the work which makes it one 
is Christ’s work. Christ told the congre- 
gation at Nazareth that he had been ap- ° 
pointed to proclaim good tidings to the 
poor, deliverance to the captives, sight to 
the blind, liberty to those that are bruised 
by oppression. And at the time of his death 
he commissioned his disciples to carry on 
his work. This is precisely what the Red 
Cross is doing. To this work it calls its 
members and consecrates itself and them. 
And it is this consecration which makes 
them one body. 

But the work of the Red Cross is a 
purely philanthropic work. Did not Jesus 
give to his disciples something more to 
do? 

Yes. He said that he had come, nt to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to rapen- 
tance. This is also the work of his Geel. 
ples. Are not all the Christian churches 
endeavoring, each in its own way, to fulfill 
this mission ? Did nct Wesley and White- 
field call sinners to repentance at least as 
effectively as the bishops who forbade them 
to preach in the churches ? Did not John 
B. Gough call sinners to repentance as 
effectively as Father Mathew? Did not 
Dwight L. Moody, does not Billy Sunday, 
call sinners to repentance; and the Sal- 
vation Army from a platform in the hall 
as effectively as the preacher from a pul- 
pit in the neighboring church? The mes- 
sage of the Christian Church is one : that 
God is not only a righteous God who 
demands righteousness of his children and 
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demands nothing else ; net only a merci- 
ful God who pardons and absolves all 
who truly repent and unfeignedly accept 
his holy Gospel ; but a seeking God who 
comes after men in their sins and whose 
goodness calls them to repentance. This 
message is given more effectively by some 
preachers than by others, by some 
churches than by others, and by the same 
church at some times than at others. But 
it is the one transcendent message of the 
Christian Church in all its branches. I 
am not a Unitarian, but I venture to think 
that there is more of the spirit of that 
message in the sermons of the Unitarian 
William Ellery Channing than in that of 
the orthodox Jonathan Edwards. 


THE JUDGES 


criminal court judges who have en- 

rolled themselves among those who 
are actively seeking a remedy for increase 
of crime. In the main, the judges look upon 
the criminal as inevitable—even necessary 
—and regard growth of crime as a natural 
result of increase of population. This is 
in part due to “ professionalism,” and also 
in part due to the fact that the greater 
proportion of criminal court judges are 
usually of a very ordinary type of men, 
drawn from the ranks of the mediocre 
lawyers who have not, as a class, a very 
broad social vision. And it must be re- 
membered that a large proportion of them 
have served a political apprenticeship 
and ‘come to the bench with blunted 
ethical perceptions. To suggest a complete 
reorganization of the system, which they 
regard as a stepping-stone toward the 
summits of their political ambitions, could 
hardly by these be considered as other 
than anarchistic. 

This conservative attitude of a certain 
number of the criminal court judges is 
demonstrated, among many other ways, 
by their conduct in relation to the indeter- 
minate sentence laws. In Pennsylvania 
we find such sentences, plainly evidencing 
pique, as a maximum of twenty years with 
a minimum of nineteen years and eleven 
months and twenty-five days; twenty 
' years, with a minimum of nineteen years 
and six months, and so on. In Néw York 
State a twenty years’ sentence, under the 
old system of commutation for good con- 
duet, could be reduced by the deserving 
yrisoner to twelve years and six months. 
Many other instances of conservatism are 
also to be found in judges’ administration 
of the parole and probation privileges in 
many other States, as also similar action 
in regard to the indeterminate sentence 
law. 

Viewing the attitude of very many of 
these judges toward what is called the 
“new penology,” it is evident that they 
are hazily conscious of some handwriting 
on the wall, and that they are doing their 
best to evade the day of final reckoning. 


[eins are unfortunately but few 
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It is curious that in their public 
worship nearly all Christian churches 
recognize this unity of the spirit without 
realizing that they are doing so. There 
is no part of public worship which more 
effectively expresses our feelings of peni- 
tence, reverence, gratitude, and consecra- 
tion than our hymns. And in our hymns 
we ask the Calvinist, Toplady, to lead us 
in singing, 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me: 
and the Methodist, Charles Wesley, to 
lead us in singing, 
Jesus, lover of my soul ; 
and the Roman Catholic, Faber, to lead 


us in singing, 
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There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 

Like the wideness of the sea; 
and the Quaker, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, to lead us in singing, 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind ; 
and even the Unitarian, Sarah F. Adams, 
to lead us in singing, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee. 

And it never occurs to us that in this 
Christian unity there is any incongruity. 

Are creeds, then, of no use ? ould I 
abolish them? No. I would not abolish 
them. They have their use. So fences 
have their use. But I would not use the 
fence which is put up about my lot for a 
foundation on which to build my house. 


AS THE CRIMINAL SEES THEM 


BY AN EX-CONVICT 


They see that veal criminal and prison 
reform involves a curtailment of their 
powers, and they resent this. It is strange, 
however, that many of them do not appear 
to recognize how extremely limited their 
power even now is. 

As a matter of fact, judges have to sit 
tafhely by and witness the release by 
juries of men whom they well know to be 
guilty. They pronounce sentence upon 
others whom they know will take their 
cases out of their hands and into the 
higher courts. They are swayed, directly 
or indirectly, by their political masters to 
pronounce sentences against which their 
consciences rebel. They fix terms of sen- 
tences which have been laid down for 
them by law. And these laws have most 
often been made by men who in reality 
know nothing at all of law or justice or 
crime or social need. 

Whatever their motive, however, the 
multiplicity of the laws administered by 
the judges of the country is bewildering, 
both as regards their number and their 
mandates. Vast numbers of these laws 
are survivals of ancient times. Concerning 
these a Western Supreme Court decision, 
rendered several years ago, held these 
words: “ We are seeking to apply eight- 
eenth-century methods to the twentieth- 
century need.” The accident of a few 
feet of earth makes the difference of life 
or death to the criminal, or of imprison- 
ment for ninety-nine years or thirty years. 
This in the event of murder. The acci- 
dent of money or influence often affords 
opportunity for escape from any punish- 
ment at all. In New York a murderer is 
electrocuted ; in Maine he is imprisoned 
for life ; in New Hampshire he is hanged ; 
in Nevada he may have his choice of 
hanging or being shot. In seven States 
he may escape with imprisonment for life ; 
in the remainder he must forfeit his life 
unless he be enabled to retain capable 
counsel. In Missouri there are four de- 

ees of murder; in Rhode Island there 
is but one; in some other States there 
are two or three. Other crimes afford an 
even more striking variety of punishment 


for all crimes. In one State the minimum 
penalty for forgery is ten years; in one 
adjoining the prisoner may not get more 
than this number of years for the same 
crime. 

May we not consider that it is some- 
what significant of the general caliber of 
the criminal court judges and lawyers 
that they have not themselves made an 
effort toward extrication from the maze 
in which the administration of justice in 
this country is now involved ? They con- 
tinue from day to day to impose sentences 
which can have no bearing at all upon the 
future conduct of the individual they are 
considering. Here they give ten years; 
there, five. One judge, when sentencing, 
would place in his pocket a number of 
dried peas equivalent to the maximum 
number of years the crime he was con- 
sidering entailed. He would reach down 
into his pocket and make a “grab.” The 
quantity withdrawn decided the fate of 
the prisoner. The writer, for a period 
extending over a year, ate breakfast each 
morning in a restaurant patronized by a 
judge of one of the courts he “ covered ” 
for his newspaper. This official suffered 
greatly from gastritis. His behavior at 
breakfast governed the advice given to 
certain friends among the attorneys as to 
whether they should seek to prevent or to 
advance sentence of clients on that day. 
Continued observation of this judge de- 
termined the belief that the condition of 
his stomach frequently made the differ- 
ence of several years of imprisonment to 
the men brought before him. 

If there is disparity of laws as between 
States, what may be said of the disparity 
of sentences between the judges even of 
one community? Ex-Governor Eugene 
N. Foss, of Massachusetts, in an address 
= the American Prison Congress once 
said : 

“ A commission of five experts, headed 
by the Chief Justice of the Municipal 
Court of Suffolk County (é. e., Boston), 
analyzed our court and prison record 
and declared that in our lower courts 
‘there exists a radical and multiform 
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variation and antagonism in matters essen- 
tial to the enforcement of law. In our 
opinion, this is a matter of grave moment, 
for no body of law can serve its full pur- 
pos, no penal law can command the full 
measure of that public respect (failing 
which the law itself fails), when the exe- 
cution of such laws needlessly and un- 
reasonably varies within a given commu- 
nity.’ 

“ This legislation showed, for example, 
that one police judge gave probation in 
eighty per cent of his cases; another, 
in forty per cent of his cases; another, in 
only sixteen per cent; another, in ten per 
cent. One fined and committed equally. 
Even in the higher courts there has been 
the same lack of uniformity. In one of 
these seventy-five sentences were imposed 
for every hundred cases begun; in an- 
other, sixty; in another, fifty-two; in 
another, thirty-nine; in another, thirty- 
three; in another, twenty-nine; and in 
another, none.” 

Dr. Lightner Witmer, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has written: “ Judges 
who make no study of the individual case 
and merely follow a given law can arrive 
at no just decision, but our system of juris- 
prudence allows them no other recourse. 
All who are accused receive the same 
treatment, regardless of the circumstances 
of the individual. A judge who has pre- 
conceived ideas of criminology and im- 
prisonment is unfit to pronounce sen- 
tence.” , 

So long ago as the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, Sir William Black- 
stone wrote: “As a conclusion to the 
whole we may observe that punishments 
of unreasonable severity, especially when 
unreasonably inflicted, have less effect in 
preventing crimes and mending the man- 
ners of a people than such as are more 
merciful in general, yet properly inter- 
mixed with the due distinctions of 
severity.” 

And again: “It is a kind of quackery 
in government and argues a want of solid 
skill to apply the same universal remedy, 
the ultimum supplicum, to every case of 
difficulty.” 

And yet we find that one judge in sen- 
tencing 1,000 individuals, charged with 
thirty-nine different crimes, has sent 
927 into imprisonment and conditionally 
released the remainder on probation or 
parole ; another judge, in the same city, 
sent but 614 of 1,000 to prison and dis- 
charged the remainder conditionally. 
Were we considering only a few cases, 
we might conclude that in one instance 
the judge had been confronted with 
offenses of greater gravity. Comparison, 
however, developed that the crimes and 
the individuals averaged. much the same. 
In one part of another court we find that 
one judge released upon probation or sus- 
pended sentence thirty-two per cent of 
five hundred offenders who came before 
him, whereas another judge of the same 
court released in this way but seven per 
cent of five hundred upon whom he was 
called to pronounce sentence. The average 
of sentences of one hundred felonious 
offenders brought before one judge was 
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two years and three months ; that of one 
hundred similar offenders before another 
judge in the same court three years and 
four months. 

It is, of course, evident to all those 
familiar with court procedure that the 
standards of sentence of each judge also 
vary. It is impossible to gauge the influ- 
ences which bring this condition about. 

In one court a judge sent a man who 
had stolen thirty-five cents from another 
in a saloon to State prison for five years. 


The same judge sent another prisoner. 


who had embezzled many thousands of 
dollars to State prison for seven years. The 
first man had been convicted once before. 
The latter was a first offender, and he will 
no doubt be pardoned and at liberty long 
before the smaller offender. The man who 
stole the thirty-five cents was intoxicated 
at the time of his offense. The other 
man’s delinquency was planned and had 
extended over a long period. The first, 
however, had no counsel or defense ; the 
other had an array of attorneys. 

On the day that one judge suspended 
the slight sentence he had imposed upon 
a man who had stolen many thousands of 
dollars from many hundreds of people an- 
other judge, a few miles away, sent a boy 
who had stolen a dollar to prison for six 
months. 

It must be remembered also that even 
judges who are honest and humane and 
determined to try to do what is just and 
right are handicapped by those whom the 
“system” has provided to assist them. 
We have seen that many judges recognize 
the evils of perjury on the part of police 
and prosecuting officials ; fat they are 
compelled to intrust the investigation of 
individual cases to their subordinates. 
Where these are careless or lazy or 
crooked, the prisoner suffers even against 
the will of the judge. A majority of the 
criminal courts of the country have 
doekets which are continually crowded 
with cases. The judges are enabled to 
give but little time to the consideration 
of the defendants in the cases which are 
brought before them. The officials to 
whom they detail observation of prisoners 
are most often of very ordinary mental 
and moral caliber, and totally lacking in 
social perception. As a consequence, there- 
fore, the reports to the judges are apt to 
be mere mechanical statements which 
most often are unfavorable to the prisoner. 
Even the average probation official ap- 
pears sadly deficient of probational ethics. 

Influence brought to bear upon certain 
classes of probation officials also fre- 
quently colors their reports to the judges, 
and results in the abuse of the probation 
ideal, through which, in the last analysis, 
all prisoners suffer. Also it appears to be 
a theory of many judges that it will “look 
bad” if they release too many on proba- 
tion or parole. One judge recently re- 
marked that he believed that people were 
coming to believe that he was an “ easy 
mark.” Similarly, many judges show 
themselves to be swayed in their sen- 
tencing functions by public opinion. And 
particularly is this true of that which is 
expressed in newspapers. 
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As a general rule, judges make little 
other than perfunctory inquiry into the 
causes which produce pleas of “ guilty ” 
from prisoners who waive their right to 
trial. Even when questioned, these fre- 
quently, relying upon the promises of 
officials or eel to do so by fear, state 
that they have pleaded guilty of their own 
volition. But it is obviously unfair to 
sentence such men without consideration 
of their cases, such as is most often brought 
out by trial. It frequently happens, even 
when a verdict adverse to the defen- 
dant is returned, that the judge has found 
many extenuating circumstances in his 
favor. But where there is no considera- 
tion given the judge can be guided only 
by the offense charged and the statutes 
providing for the punishment thereof. It 
not infrequently happens that a prisoner 
pleads guilty when he is not, by reason of 
other convictions in his past, or to escape 
the “ grueling” and the publicity which 
the prosecution would extend to him in 
the event of his standing trial. 

One judge of the county courts in 
New Jersey has given each prisoner 
whom he sentences a private and personal 
interview before doing so. This, it would 
seem, is approaching very near to the 
judicial function. The case may have been 
rehearsed in trial or the prisoner may 
have pleaded guilty. But the judge in this 
case gets down to the hwman elements 
involved. It is worthy of note that he 
avails himself to a large extent of pro- 
bation and suspended sentence, especially 
in connection with first offenders. Both 
this judge and his associate also grant 
interviews to the friends and relatives of 
prisoners, whether rich or poor, before 
sentence, and make an effort to sift the 
conditions which have led to the com- 
mission of crime. But this condition is, 
unhappily, rare, and is extended by other 
judges, in the main, only to those cases in 
which the deiendants are of considerable 
social standing. 

But there would appear no reason why 
the judicial function should not, like the 
medical, bring the holder thereof into 
close and personal relation with the sub- 
ject of attention. In the last analysis, the 
prisoner is the patient of the judge. If 
judges do not so regard the prisoners 
brought before them, they are not fit to 
be judges, for they are actuated only by a 
spirit of revenge which has not even the 
justification of personal injury. Either 
that or they are merely mechanically earn- 
ing a salary. It is unfortunately true, 
however, as we have before discovered, 
that great numbers of judges regard crime 
as a na product and consider that 
the only method of repression is to catch 
as many as possible of the perpetrators 
thereof and put them out of the possibil- 
ity of commission of further mischief by 
giving them the “ limit ” provided by the 
statutes covering the particular crime 
involved. 

It is a frequent experience of those 
familiar with the courts in which even 
enlightened and: humane judges preside 
to hear these declare: «f am going to 
make an example of you. There is too 
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much of this sort of thing in this commu- 
nity. It must be stopped.” 

Professor George Kirchwey well illus- 
trates the real value of such sentiment on 
the part of a judge in these words: 

“There is something touching in the 
unquestioning faith of the legal profession 
on the one hand, and that of the man on 
the street on the other, in the efficacy of 
this vicarious suffering for crimes not yet 
committed. It is a faith as yet unsup- 
ported by evidence.” 

For example, in one court recently a 
judge sentenced to a long term in State 
prison a young man convicted of receiving 
money from a prostitute for the sale of 
her body. The judge attempted to justify 
the length of the sentence by saying that 
he pronounced it as “an example to the 
many others in this city who profit by 
prostitution.” As a matter of fact, the 
individual who thus suffered, to a degree 
that he might not have had not the judge 
conceived the idea of “ making an exam- 
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ple,” was much less depraved than many 
scores of other men in the same commu- 
nity. The judge must know that there 
are several hundred men of the same char- 
acter at large. But the trouble is that he 
realizes his impotence in the matter. He 
knows that many of these are—through 
their political affiliations—of the system 
itself ; that they are the friends and even 
protégés of officials, and that it would be 
impossible to obtain, relying upon the offi- 
cials with whom the system has provided 
him, evidence that would enable him to 
secure convictions. 

- One might enumerate hundreds of ex- 
amples of the strange inconsistencies and 
injustices of judges. It is well, however, to 
remember that, even as the criminal, they 
are but human. What, in the opinion of 
the criminal, remains to be done 1s to pro- 
tect the judges against themselves as much 
as is possible. There is one method open, 
and that is through the strictly indetermi- 
nate sentence. No judge, surveying a man 
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at the time of sentence, can say when he 
should be set at liberty, when he will be- 
come strong enough or when he has been 
corrected enough to return to society. 
That is a question that should be left in 
the hands of a non-partisan board of able 
men and women in each State who should 
have the opportunity for extended obser- 
vation of each individual sent into any 
yenal institution, whether county or State. 

his board should comprise within its 
membership social-conscienced physicians, 
men and women ; others of social experi- 
ence; and a number of practical penolo- 
gists of high character, if such are avail- 
able. 

It is as unjust both to the criminal and 
society to keep an individual beyond the 
breaking-point as it is to turn him free 
again before he has gained strength and 
determination to do the right. But the 
great trouble is that there are as yet few 
penal institutions in which both points 
are kept in mind. 


THE FIGHTER PRAYS 


Into the fiery furnace 


Throw me to feel the flame 


BY JULIAN M. DRACHMAN 


Temper my edge with freezing . . . 


That tears our stubborn metal 


And leaves it soft and tame. 


Upon the anvil hammer me 

Keen as the wroughten blade, 
And if I tremble cast me out; 
Not of such, swords are made. 


Plunge me, still hot and glowing, 


Into the icy chill ; 


Then may it be Thy will 


To grind me on the grindstone. 
Make me a true-edged knife. 

I do not beg for length of days: 
God, give me much of life ! 


Out of the fearful foundry 
Bring me, clean, true, and whole, 
To smite on earth for heaven: 


Thus shall I earn a soul. 


THE FUTURE OF AVIATION 


BY COLONEL HIRAM BINGHAM 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY, RESERVE MILITARY AVIATOR. LATE COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE AVIATION INSTRUCTION 
CENTER, ISSOUDUN, FRANCE, AND ORGANIZER OF THE UNITED STATES SCHOOLS OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS. MEMBER 


OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


ing the progress of aviation during 

the past ten years with varied emo- 
tions. At first he showed great interest 
in the progress of an art which was 
made of practical utility by the patient 
scientific experiments of the Wright 
brothers. Then, after noting with dismay 
the large percentage of well-known fliers 
who were killed, his enthusiasm waned 
and he was inclined to feel that perhaps, 
after all, man was not intended to imitate 
the birds. A few of his friends bought 
airplanes that did not fly, or, at any rate, 
that could not be made to fly by the 
purchasers, and he learned to discount 
the statements of airplane manufacturers. 
He discounted them so far, in fact, that, 
unless he was fortunate enough to come 
into personal contact with flying boats at 


’ | VHE man in the street has been watch- 


Miami or Atlantie City, his faith was 
dead. His lack of interest was reflected 
in the small size of the appropriations 
which Congress saw fit to make for the 
development of aviation in the Army and 
Navy. This feeling of discouragement 
was further enhanced by the disputes 
and scandals connected with the admin- 
istration of the Army Aviation School 
at San Diego. 

Then came the war and the achieve- 
ments of the celebrated Lafayette Squad- 
ron. The man in the street began to read 
of aerial victories, and came to believe 
that the war could be won in the air if 
you spent enough money. His imagina- 
tion visualized a cloud of American planes 
over Germany. His enthusiasm reached 
such a pitch that the largest single ap- 
propriation ever made for aviation in all 
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its history, $640,000,000, was passed 
almost without discussion and practically 
unanimously by a Congress which re 
flected the superlative optimism of the 
average man. 

The newspapers which this man read in 
the fall of 1917 as he rode home from his 
day in the street gave him a tremendous 
sense of comfort in the thought that we 
were soon to overwhelm the Huns in the 
air. Then came unaccountable delays. 
Skepticism and disappointment took the 
place of optimistic enthusiasm. Dismay 
followed, and in the summer of 1918 the 
man in the street threw his aviation ideals 
overboard, shrugged his shoulders, and 
decided that somebody had sold him 4 
gold brick. 

So great was his disappointment, and 
so completely did he turn his back on his 
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former belief, that he refused to read 
about what had been really accomplished 
before the armistice was signed ; or, read- 
ing it, declined to be “fooled a second 
time.” 

The fact that he had expected more 
than was humanly possible did not help 
him to appreciate the miracle that had 
actually been performed. In a year anda 
half the Army Air Service had grown 
from having two small flying fields to the 
possession of forty-eight large ones. The 
service, which on our entry into the war 
had 65 officers, numbered 20,500 when 
the armistice “ was signed. From 1,330 
enlisted men it had grown to 175,000. 
From having 224 airplanes of doubtful 
value, “a magnificent retrospective mu- 
seum,” as a visiting French aviator re- 
marked, it had grown to over 17,000, a 
large percentage of them the best in the 
world for the purposes for which they 
were intended. The man in the street did 
not realize that after three years of war 
England had only 14,000 planes. We had 
bettered her performance in one-half the 
time. 

There were other achievements that he 
might have been proud of. He believed 
in the leading British motor, but thought 
the Liberty motor a failure. He ought to 
have been interested to learn that Eng- 
land, with all her faith in her own motor, 
was able at the end of the war to make 
only ten a day, while we were manufac- 
turing one hundred and fifty Liberty 
motors every twenty-four hours. It took 
time to develop these. It always takes 
time to put a new motor on a production 
basis. He did not know that, in order to 
manufacture a Liberty motor on a typical 
American production basis, it had been 
necessary to make three thousand sepa- 
rate tools, gigs, and fixtures. 

With his skepticism and his lack of 
technical knowledge, he did not under- 
stand why England and France were 
eager to purchase Liberty motors. He 
doubted the statement that they were 
willing to take all we could spare them. 
The chief reason was. that the Liberty 
motor was remarkably efficient. It weighs 
one hundred pounds less than the leading 
British type and develops one hundred 
horse-power more! It is not surprising 
that the first motors to succeed in crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean were Liberty motors. 

With regard to airships and balloons 
the man in the street knew very little, or 
he would have taken even more pride in 
the American Air Service. From being 
able to make two balloons a week when 
we went into the war, our capacity in- 
creased so that when the armistice was 
signed we were actually making seventy 
balloons a week. But that was not the 
principal thing, although the presence of 
these kite balloons was an important fac- 
- in winning the war on the western 

ront. 

We shall probably never learn just 
how many of our military secrets were 
known to the Hun, nor just how far this 
knowledge, and what it meant in terms of 
the spring campaign for 1919, led him to 
sign the armistice in the fall of 1918. It 
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may have been that the knowledge of our 
ability to begin inflating our balloons 
with non-inflammable helium, a gas which 
could not be exploded by the fire of in- 
cendiary bullets from Hun airplanes, had 
something to do with his decision that 
the game was not worth the candle. The 
fact remains that we had learned to pro- 
duce helium gas in quantity and that the 
—_ shipment was made in November, 
8. 

These things should have encouraged 
the man in the street. As he becomes con- 
scious of them, they lead him to take a 
new interest in the possibilities of avia- 
tion and the future of the Air Service. 

The question now arises: Should the 
Air Service of the future be under the 

















COLONEL HIRAM BINGHAM 


Army, or a separate branch of the Gov- 
ernment? At the sixth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, held in Chicago early 
last year, representatives of the largest 
and most powerful exporting manufac- 
turers and merchants of America unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling for a 
Department of Aeronautics. This has 
been followed by similar resolutions by 
many other commercial and _ scientific 
bodies which have studied this question. 

To the man in the street opinions 
coming from such high business and pro- 
fessional authorities carry great weight. 
It is now objected, however, that “if the 
Army really did such good work in devel- 
oping aviation during the war, why not 
let our aviation be continued under Army 
auspices in time of peace ?” 

Our Army, judging from the lessons 
learned during the war, is going to de- 
pend more and more in the future on the 
General Staff. Elihu Root, when he was 
Secretary of War, saw the necessity of 
this years ago, but Chairman Hay, of the 
Military Affairs Committee in 1915-16, 
interfered with its progress. Now, how- 
ever, it may safely be assumed that the 
General Staff is to control in large meas- 
ure the fortunes of the Army. Is it wise 
to let the Army direct the future of 
aviation ? 

In answering this question it may be 
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useful to make a few observations on the 
attitude of General Staff officers toward 
the Air Service during the war, as shown 
in certain minor details. 

In the first place, the General Staff 
insisted that an aviator who wore boots 
should wear spurs as well as wings. After 
we had been at war a year, this absurd 


‘requirement was given up, but later it 


was restored. 

In the second place, the Army refused 
to permit the aviator to wear a coat with 
a comfortable and safe collar. Even the 
old conservative staff officers could see 
that it was impossible for infantry to 
wear our service hat under the very nec- 
essary steel helmet, so that was soon given 
up in favor of a cloth cap. Why a more 
comfortable form of blouse was not pro- 


‘vided for the ground troops I do not 


know. That it was denied to aviators was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that no 
members of the General Staff, who de- 
cided against the innovation, had ever had 
to fly. They had never piloted a ship 
over the lines, or even in a crowded area 
near a big flying school, where it is nec- 
essary to turn one’s head continually from 
right to left, back and forth, in order to 
make sure of avoiding surprise attacks of 
enemy or collisions with friendly planes. 
In any case, the efficiency of the aviators 
was reduced by being obliged to contend 
unnecessarily against a stupid regulation. 

This may seem a small matter and 
hardly deserving of so much attention. 
The truth is, however, that it made the 
young pilot feel that the Army took no 
interest in his welfare. The General Staff 
failed to recognize that this supremely vol- 
untary service, from which it was so easy 
to escape if one felt so inclined, required 
plenty of encouragement and the high 
morale that comes from intense pride in 
an organization. It was well known that 
the British and French armies treated 
their aviators with the utmost considera- 
tion, permitting them great freedom and 
recognizing that the extremely hazardous 
and nerve-racking nature of the daily 
service over the lines required a different 
form of discipline. The additional fact 
that our own Navy had acknowledged the 
special uniform requirements of an avia- 
tor made it all the harder to understand 
why the Army refused to give them more . 
consideration. 

It was frequently felt by the officers of 
the American Air Service that the older 
staff officers were so jealous of the extraor- 
dinary interest which Congress and the 
American people took in aviation, and 
were so resentful of the unfortunate 
amount of advertising which the Air 
Service received (through no fault of its 
own), that they took particular delight in 
declining any requests for special consid- 
eration. 

The statement was frequently made by 
old Army officers that in time of war 
aviation is no more dangerous than any 
other arm of the service. There was a 
strong effort on the part of General 
Pershing and the General Staff to per- 
suade Congress of this during the early 
part of 1918, and to alter the law so that 
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military aviators would receive no in- 
crease in pay or grade. The Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate refused 
to consider the proposal, but General 
Pershing achieved his purpose so far as 
France was concerned by refusing to per- 
mit any Reserve or temporary officer to 
take the examination for junior military 
aviator. For many months he also refused 
to issue the necessary orders placing 
pilots “on flying duty,” thereby prevent- 
ing them from getting the twenty-five per 
cent increase in pay that was permitted 
to Reserve military aviators. Later on 
this was changed, although with evident 
reluctance. 

Since the grade of junior military 
aviator carried with it an increase in pay 
of fifty per cent, and the grade of mili- 
tary aviator, attainable after three years 
as a junior military aviator or for “ dis- 
tinguished service at the front,” carried 
an increase in pay of seventy-five per cent, 
there was naturally a very great amount 
of resentment felt by the young pilots who 
were doing most of the actual flying. The 
Regular officers, whose administrative 
duties prevented them from doing more 
than barely enough flying to warrant 
them in drawing their flying pay, through 
their grades as junior military aviators 
or military aviators, were paid two or 
three times as much for the small risks 
they ran as were the ordinary pilots, who 
were flying every day. 

Had General Pershing and the Gen- 
eral Staff contented themselves with 
asking that the law be changed regarding 
the increase in rank, and explained to 
the fliers the disadvantage of having too 
many high-ranking young pilots, there 
would probably have been no objections 
raised. But they also asked for loss of 
“flying pay;’ and when the Military 
Affairs Committee learned from foreign 
flying officers on duty in Washington 
that both the French and British Govern- 
ments gave extra pay to their pilots, the 
insistence on the part of the General 
Staff that pilots did not run unusual risks 
met with unanimous disapproval. It was 
only one of the results of that lack of 
expert knowledge of military aeronautics 
and lack of sympathy with the difficulties 
of aviation which pervaded the Army and 
the General Staff during 1917-18. 

It is an interesting commentary on the 
problem of Army control over aviation 
that the members of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, none of whom were 
fliers, should have been more ready to 
sympathize with the Army aviator than 
were the officers of the General Staff. 
The General Staff worked for months to 
take away this extra pay, but the man 
in the street and his representatives in 
Congress wouldn’t listen to it. 

The wisdom of a General Staff depends 
on two things: First, the practical expe- 
rience in the field of the officers com- 
posing it ; and, second, their study of the 
accumulated wisdom gained in previous 
wars. While probably every officer of 
the General Staff had had practical ex- 
perience in handling infantry, or in the 
care of cavalry, or in the use of artillery, 
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or in the building of roads and bridges, 
not one of them knew through practical 
experience the nervous fatigue of pilot- 
ing an airplane or the peculiar qualifica- 
tions needed to make a good aerial ob- 
server. They had been able to assimilate 
the wisdom of centuries regarding the re- 
quirements of a foot soldier—what food, 
clothing, and discipline best met his 
needs. They had been able similarly to 
take advantage of centuries of experience 
with mounted soldiers and knew the 
needs of cavalry. But they had not ex- 
perience to guide them in making ade- 
quate rules for the care, training, and 
discipline of aviators or aviation mechan- 
ics. The science of aeronautics and the 
art of flying were too recent to have re- 
ceived the attention they deserved from 
the older and wiser heads on the General 
Staff. 

The steadfast refusal of Congress to 
vote funds for aircraft development until 
some central authority is created has a 
very apparent reason. Members of Con- 
gress who have studied aviation realize 
that commercial aeronautics must be the 
reservoir for any adequate system of 
National aerial defense. To paraphrase 
the findings of the British Parliamentary 
Committee on Civil Aerial Transport, 
commercial aviation must be to the air 
fleets of the future what the merchant 
marine was to the sea fleets of the past. 

Civil aviation thus becomes of para- 
mount importance. And this work, which 
should be everybody’s business, is appar- 
ently nobody’s business. In the absence 
of a separate Department of Aeronautics, 
who is to conduct the fundamental exper- 
iments in the use of the air? Who is to 
carry out the meteorological surveys that 
have to be made before aerial transporta- 
tion can be fairly developed? Who will 
establish the aids to aerial navigation, 
such as air ports, windbreaks, light- 
houses, beacons, storm warnings, life- 
saving stations with aerial patrol ready 
to give assistance to wrecked airships? 
Whose business is it to do all these 
things? Until these are done, until proper 


wharves and suitable harbors are pre- 
pared for the reception of airships, where 
they will be as safe in time of storm as 
are those sailing vessels which plow the 
seven seas, the future of aviation, so far 
as we are concerned, will be relatively 
insignificant. 

We recognize the fact that a coast 
without ports and harbors does not at- 
tract commerce, does not develop sailors, 
and does not conduce to a prosperous 
merchant marine. We have hitherto failed 
to recognize the fact that a land without 
air ports and air harbors cannot expect 
to witness the rapid development of com- 
mercial aeronautics. 

The commerce of the future—as well 
as the National defense—demands special 
consideration from a Governmental De- 
partment of Aeronautics. Such a depart- 
ment would give it the fostering care that 
has been shown by the Department of 
Agriculture in its bureaus of animal in- 
dustry and plant importation. 

Just as the Department of Agriculture 
has helped to provide better horses for 
the cavalry and better seeds for the 
farmer, just as it has helped us to pro- 
duce more healthy crops and to solve the 
complex problems of farming, so must 
the Department of Aeronautics provide 
winged steeds for aviation, for the 
‘“* mounted officers ” of the field artillery, 
reconnaissance planes for the cavalry, and 
adequate aerial transportation for our 
merchants and manufacturers. . It will 
study the special needs of the aviator and 
will make his life safer as well as happier. 
It will not require him to wear spurs, nor 
to submit to the discomforts of a high 
standing collar. It will guard against 
unnecessary disappointment and delays. 
It will see that he is adequately paid, and 
that he may take pride and pleasure in 
his work. 

In a word, it should provide the knowl- 
edge and furnish the aids needed by the 
men who fly. The future of our aviators 
demands a Department of Aeronautics. 

Unless these things are done quickly 
we will lose a vast amount of time, money, 
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and training. There are thousands of 
young pilots now in civilian clothes who 
were given the most costly education in 
the world at Government expense. We 
spent at least half a billion dollars giving 
them this training. Are we going to take 
advantage of it or are we going to 
“serap” it? 

Economy and common sense demand 
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that we use it. If we had a commercial 
air service, it would be used. Its disuse 
now will require us to pay a penalty in 
the future. 

For every reason the future of aviation 
demands a Department of Aeronautics. 

To sum up. It is my belief that com- 
mercial aeronautics, with aircraft pro- 
duction and research, should be under a 
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separate department. Aeronautical opera- 
tions by the Army should be under Army 
control. However, having in mind expe- 
riences during the war, the General Staff 
in the future, instead of being hostile, 
should understand aviation in its relation 
to the Army as a whole, and at least 
some of the General Staff should have 
received training and experience as fliers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Thirty foreign-born men were cramped into the seats of a 
sixth-grade class-room. They had recently landed and were 
studying the English language. The teacher was passing 
among them, helping them in their attempts to write simple 
words from copy. 

Joe Rothenburg, one of the pupils, came in late. There 
was a slight disturbance, and the teacher, without looking up 
from the man whom he was assisting, suggested to Joe that he 
get to work quietly. A few minutes later it was discovered that 
Joe was not working. The teacher called his attention to the 
fact, and received a surly reply. A little later Joe was asked to 
explain his attitude, and he did : 

“T do w’at I like. Liberty! Free country! Bah! [sarcasti- 
cally] Russia free country, too! No po-lic’, no teach’, no 
nobody boss Joe. I do w’at I like.” 

As the teacher tried to quiet him Joe became excited, and 
turned to his colleagues. ‘He deserted the English language 
and held forth in fluent Yiddish. 

At first the men were annoyed by the interruption, but as 
the picture of oppression which had driven them from other 
countries was eloquently drawn in their own language they 
turned from their studies and listened. Joe told them that 
there were laws here; that there was no liberty unless they 
demanded it. He was ready and willing to be their leader and 
it was time for a “ demonstra-ti-on.” 

At this point the teacher interrupted with, “ Now, Joe, 
we have heard what you have to say. Take a seat while we 
talk this matter over.” 

Joe had no idea of listening to any arguments. With a yell 
ot “ Kom mit mir /” he bolted for the door. The teacher was 
ahead of him. They grappled. The class stood calmly by. It 
was a good wrestle, and Joe was finally controlled, but not 
subdued. The teacher sat on him rather awkwardly, as he 
inquired, “ Joe, I’d like to know where you get these ideas ?” 

o answer. 

“I know,” said Ishi Germann. “Un’n Squar’, Fo’teent’ 

Street, noontimes.” 


stil] sat and delivered a lecture: “ Boys, Joe here is excited 
and nervous. He does not understand. Liberty to us here in 
America means that we may do what we like if we do not 
interfere with (get in the way of) the rights of others—all the 
people. Understand? It is better for all the people that we 
have laws. We—all the people, not one person—all of us make 
the laws. We must obey the laws we make.” 

“No! Law is bad. The man say so,” from Joe, in the midst 
of another muscular effort. 

“If we learn that a law is not good,” continued the teacher, 
“the people must change it—not Abe, not Sam, not the Presi- 
dent of the United States; but you, me, all citizens. You have 
all taken out your ‘first papers.’ When you receive your 
‘last papers’ you will be American citizens, and will vote and 
help in making good laws for everybody. You will be proud to 
obey these laws. Understand ?” 

The class whispered a few minutes among themselves, and 
turned to the less exciting task of writing “man, work, 
job.” 

The teacher stood up, hauled Joe to his feet, and said : “ Joe 
Rothenburg, this free, public school must be American. It 
must be orderly. The other men come here to learn to be citi- 
zens. You must do the same as the others if you stay.” 

Joe was a hard loser. He attacked his would-be benefactor lit- 
erally with tooth and nail. The school-teacher struck out—there 
was no other way. Joe lost a good incisor and was thrown out 
of doors. The teacher had a scar on his knuckle for life. 

The next evening, while the class was in session, a gentle 
knock was heard at the door, which, when opened, revealed the 
hero of our tale. 

“Hello, Joe,” said the teacher, offering a bandaged hand. 
“You don’t have to knock to get in here. Did you come to 
visit us, or do you want to make a speech ?” 

He entered, and with a sickly smile said: “ I mak’ mithtak’. 
I come back. I learn Englith, be ’Mer’can thit’en.” 

Joe had learned a lesson in citizenship, but if you should ask 
the teacher about the affair, he would say, “ It’s a pity Joe had 





Joe was making an occasional struggle, but the pedagogue 


I—The Need of Active Citizenship 


CTIVE citizenship, intelligently 
directed, has been the underlying 
theme of all the preceding articles 
on the government of New York City. 
We have been led to realize that this is 
our government, that public officials are 
elected or appointed for the express pur- 


to lose that tooth.” 





pose of rendering welfare services, and 
that these officials cannot attain a high 
standard of efficiency in fulfilling this 
purpose without the aid of active citizen- 


ship. 

In the words of Bryce, active citizen- 
ship involves three qualities: ‘“ Intelli- 
gence, self-control, conscience. The citi- 
zen must be able to understand the 


Frank A. REXFORD. 


interests of the community, must be able 
to ee eee his own will to the gen- 
eral will, must feel his responsibility to 
the community and be prepared to serve 
it by voting, working, or (if need be) 
fighting.” Of these three qualities he 
thinks that conscience, or a sense of civic 
duty, is the rarest; whereas Professor 
Munro, an eminent authority on munici- 
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pal government, holds that “the first 
essential of efficient administration of 
government is intelligent citizenship,” 
and that the civic conscience “ will not go 
to sleep if the eyes of the people are kept 
open.” 

' It is, however, an exceedingly difficult 
matter for citizens of a large city, such 
as New York, to “ keep their eyes open ” 
and evaluate intelligently the conduct of 
municipal affairs involving the work of 
90,000 employees and an expenditure 
rapidly approaching the $300,000,000 
mark. Departmental reports which give 
accounts of work done and money ex- 
pended in special lines of work, the 
annual budget hearings when services 
rendered are set forth in financial terms, 
and special investigations of citizen asso- 
ciations, enlighten only the few. Other 
sources of information, such as occasional 
newspaper reports, the citizen’s limited 
contact with government, and the partisan 
appeals during the heat of a campaign, 
do net furnish reliable data for accurate 
judgments. The average voter, there- 
fore, frequently finds himself in the posi- 
tion of a prominent New York lawyer: 
“ As a voter I am conscious of being so 
ignorant that it is always a question 
whether I may not be doing more harm 
than good by casting an unintelligent 
ballot. I have yet to find an oppor- 
tunity for intelligently considering the 
community’s needs and for intelligently 
performing the duties of a citizen.”* 

The opportunities for political intelli- 
gence, however, are rapidly improving 
through citizenship co-operation. The 
great war has taught us the value of 
such co-operation along one line, and the 
lesson needs to be applied to all phases 
of community activity. It must take on 
the form of neighborhood organizations 
with an unlimited citizenship member- 
ship. ‘These will furnish us an oppor- 
tunity “to talk over matters of public 
importance as our grandfathers did in 
the old town meeting.” A citizenship 
thus united provides an effective means 
for the investigation of community needs 
and for ascertaining the aims and accom- 
plishments of public officials. 


1! Quoted by Cleveland, ‘* Organized Democracy,” 
p. 441. 


Ii—The Sources of Our Citizenship 


The great need of co-operative citizen- 
ship becomes still more apparent when 
we consider the sources of our citizen- 
ship, especially in our large cities, as 
revealed in the following chart : 


THE OUTLOOK 


Here we note that in 1910 New York 
City had a native-born population of 
2,700,000. All of these were citizens by 
birth without regard to the citizenship of 
their parents, save a small number whose 
parents were not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, such as ambas- 
sadors and consuls, More than three- 
fifths of these native-born, however, were 
the children of foreign-born parents, 
many of whom had never taken the trou- 
ble to become naturalized. 

The remaining 2,000,000 of the city’s 
population were immigrants. All of these, 
except immigrants of the Mongolian 
races, had the privilege of becoming citi- 
zens through naturalization ; and yet only 
318,091 of the 828,793 foreign-born males 
of voting age had taken advantage of 
this opportunity. This seeming indiffer- 
ence is partially accounted for by the 
fact that many of them had not completed 
the residence requirement of five years, 
while still others had not learned the 
English language. Those who were quali- 
fied and failed to become naturalized obvi- 
ously saw no advantage in citizenship. 
As aliens they were privileged to engage 
in business on practically the same terms 
as citizens. They placed a low value upon 
political rights, such as voting and office- 
holding, which citizenship confers ; and 
prior to the amendments tothe Naturali- 
zation Law in 1906 our Government 
made no effort to change this attitude. 

The law of 1906 made provision for 
the establishment of a Naturalization 
Bureau. When an alien appears before a 
court to declare his intention of becoming 
a citizen, the clerk of the court is re- 
quired to send a copy of the declara- 
tion to the Bureau. There were 437,368 
declarations filed in one year, 1916 to 
1917, almost half a million of future 
citizens for whom the Bureau aimed to 
provide sympathetic guidance not merely 
in the formal steps leading to citizenship 
but in the more difficult task of gaining 
at least a glimpse of the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions. The importance of this 
work becomes at once apparent when we 
note that New York City’s 1,200,000 
newer immigrants coming from southern 
and eastern Europeexceeded those coming 
from the northern European countries. 
Citizenship to the former has been asso- 
ciated with subjection to an arbitrary 
ruler, and these need our guardianship in 
their introduction to a citizenship of a 
government based upon the sovereignty 
of the people. In its attempt to solve 
this tremendous problem the Bureau has 
launched a Nation-wide Americanization 
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THE RACIAL DIVISIONS OF CITIZENSHIP 





movement through the co-operation of 
night schools, civic associations of all 
descriptions, and industries in which large 
numbers of foreigners are employed. 


IiI—Direct Participation in 
Government 


QUALIFYING FOR THE SUFFRAGE 


In New York State every citizen who 
has reached the age of twenty-one on the 
day of election and who has resided in 
the State for one year, in the county for 
four months, and in the election district 
for thirty days immediately preceding 
the election is qualified to vote for all 
elective officers and for measures sub- 
mitted to the voters. A person thus 
qualified, however, loses his right to vote 
at the general election in case he fails to 
register ; and at the primary election in 
case he fails to enroll with a party. 

The Constitution directs the Legisla- 
ture to enact laws “ for ascertaining by 
proper proofs, the citizens who shall be 
entitled to the right of suffrage,” and 
requires that in cities “ having five thou- 
sand inhabitants or more, voters shall 
= registered upon personal application 
only.” 

In accordance with this provision, the 
Legislature has enacted a stringent per- 
sonal registration law. Registration takes 
place at the regular polling places for a 
whole week during convenient hours, be- 
ginning on Monday, the twenty-ninth day 
before each election. The registration is 
conducted by a bi-partisan istry Board 
—two Republicans and two Democrats— 
who serve also as primary election officials 
and as inspectors at the general election. 
Every voter must appear in person, and, 
after furnishing satisfactory information 
as to name, residence, citizenship, occupa- 
tion, and previous voting, he is required 
to sign his name. In case he cannot write, 
he must answer a series of even more per- 
sonal questions as a further means for 
the identification of doubtful voters on 
election day. The importance of these 
stringent provisions cannot be overesti- 
mated. In 1905 Philadelphia suddenly 
woke up to the fact that in many of the 
election districts more than one-half of 
the registered voters were fraudulent. 
The lists were prepared by the registra- 
tion officers without the personal appear- 
ance of the voters; the officers ignorantly 
or deliberately failed to erase the names of 
those who died or moved away. In fact, 
there were names upon the register repre- 
senting no one who had ever lived in the 
district; and, strange as it may seem, the 
dead, the phantoms, and those who re- 
sided elsewhere, were all voted on election 
day. All this the New York law prevents. 
Thus the source of all authority—the 
electorate—is kept pure. The rule of the 
majority as expressed at the polls is a 
reality. 

No one is allowed to vote at the pri- 
mary for the nomination of candidates 
for office or the selection of delegates to 
a nominating convention without first en- 
rolling with a party. Immediately after 
registration the voter is handed an enroll- 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 

















“COLUMBUS DISCOVERING AMERICA”—A BAS-RELIEF FOR THE LAFAYETTE MEMORIAL STATUE 
TO BE PRESENTED BY THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS TO THE CITY OF METZ, FRANCE 


This bas-relief is one of four which are being executed by Paul W. Bartlett, the well-known American sculptor, to be placed 
on the pedestal of the Lafayette Memorial Statue that is to be presented to the city of Metz by the Knights of Columbus. The 
statue will be a replica of the equestrian statue now in the Square of the Louvre, Paris, by Mr. Bartlett, which was presented 
some years ago by the school-children of America to France. The bas-reliefs are of entirely new design. ‘This gift to Metz is 
peculiarly appropriate because in that city Lafayette initiated his expedition for the liberation of America, while through 
American aid, in which the Knights of Columbus had an honored share, Metz itself has now been restored to France 


























(Cy Underwood & Underwood 
CHILDREN OF “LITTLE ITALY” 
IN NEW YORK CITY ASK 
FOR PLAYGROUNDS 













A movement to provide more play places 

for children in the neighborhood of 116th 

Street, New York City, led to the demon- 

stration pictured above. Five boys were de- 

puted to present the neighborhood’s claims 
to the Park Commissioner 























(C) Underwood & Underwood 
RAISING MONEY FOR AN AMERICAN GIFT TO FRANCE 
The scene is in New York City while a “drive” was under way for funds to erect a statue (to be 
made by Frederick MacMonnies) to commemorate the Battle of the Marne. This statue is to be 
presented to the French people. The band shown in the picture, employed to attract attention to 
the campaign, is composed of members of a sect known as the ‘* House of David,’’ whose creed 
forbids them to cut their hair 





(Cy) Underwood & Underwood 


CHICAGO SAFEGUARDING THE 
FOOD SUPPLIES OF ‘THE NATION 


The U.S. District Attorney in Chicago, it 

is announced, is prosecuting a vigorous 

campaign to safeguard foodstuffs. The pic- 

ture shows a load of condemned canned 

goods on its way to the furnace, as a result 
of this investigation 


















































International 


AMERICAN RELIEF WORK FOR 
CHILDREN IN VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Many undernourished children in Vienna 
are afflicted with tuberculosis. The picture 
shows Professor Clemons Pirquit, formerly 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
now chief adviser tothe Entente Food Com- 
mission in Vienna, engaged in treating one | 
of these children. The American Relief 
Commission supplies the food for these 
little patients, See editorial comment 





























Wide World Photos 


AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S HOME, 
MOUNT VERNON, VIRGINIA ~ 


George Washington was noted during his youth as a climber of high places—his name was 

scratched on the rock walls of the Natural Bridge higher than any other—but it is safe to say that 

he never in his life rose to the heights from which this view of his beautiful home was taken, 
The Potomac River—not seen in the photograph—flows in front of the mansion 





International 


THE CIRCUS IS COMING! 
And the band may appropriately play ‘‘ The 
Campbells are Coming’’ too. The most 
recent arrival in the camel family is pictured 
above—aged two days. ‘“T'wo-Seventy-Five”’ 
is the baby’s name. The mother’s name is 
Beersheba, and she and her baby belong to 
the Barnum-Bailey-Ringling Brothers Circus 
—* The World's Greatest Shows '’—which 
has started on its annual spring journey 
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ment blank which contains the name and 
party emblem of each party. The simple 
act of making a cross in the circle under- 
neath the name and emblem of the party 
with which he desires to affiliate consti- 
tutes his party enrollment and gives him 
the right to vote in the primary of said 
party in the following year. 


PRIMARY AND GENERAL ELECTIONS 

The primary elections of New York 
State serve a threefold purpose. They 
provide the machinery : (1) for the elec- 
tion of party members to the county and 
State committees ; (2) for the nomination 
of candidates to local and State offices 
through the direct primary; and (3) for 
the election of delegates to the National 
nominating eonventions. Primaries are 
held annually in September save in Presi- 
dential years, when an additional primary 
is held m April for the selection of dele- 
gates. 

The voter who takes the trouble to 
attend the primary receives the ballot of 
the party designated in his enrollment 
blank. Upon this ballot appear the names 
of all candidates who presented a petition 
containing the signatures of a specified 
number of voters, varying from twenty 
for county committeemen to 3,000 
for governor. In theory, therefore, the 
nomination of candidates and delegates 
proceeds from the voter, but in practice 
the voter is confronted with two obstacles 
which greatly limit his power. 

In the first place, the number of signa- 
tures required for candidates representing 
the larger districts, such as a whole State, 
presupposes some definite organization, 
and hence the advantage from the start 
rests with the party organization aided 
by clubs in every locality. It therefore 
frequently happens that only a single 
candidate appears on the primary ballot 
for such important offices as Secretary of 
State, United States Senator, ete. In 
such cases there is no contest and the 
voter merely acts as a rubber stamp. 

In the second place, the large number 
of elective offices for which candidates 
must be nominated by each party pre- 
supposes intelligence and more time than 
most voters possess, The accompanying 
table shows the burden of a Republican 
voter living in the Fifth Assembly District 
of the County of Queens, representing four 
typical years—1919, devoted chiefly to 
the election of local officers; 1920, in- 
cluding the election of National, State, 
and local officers ; 1921, limited mainly 
to the election of municipal officers ; and 
1922, devoted to the election of State 
and local officers. 

On election day the voter must select 
from candidates nominated by all parties 
and independent candidates nominated 
directly by petition. In addition, he is 
called upon to vote “ Yes” or “ No” on 
constitutional amendments, averaging 
from one to seven at every heaton, Tor 
notwithstanding this burden, many of the 
States have increased the number of 
measures submitted to the voters through 
the imitiative and referendum. In direct 
opposition to this tendency, a great many 
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1919. 
General 
Primary. Election. 
Nation : 
Delegates to National 
Convention . : 


Presidential Eleetors . 
United States Senators . 
Representatives 

State : 

Governor, ete. . . . . 
Judges of Court of Ap- 


peals. . © + « « + 

Supreme Court Justices . 1 1 
Senators . ear 

Assemblymen . . . . 1 1 
County : 


County Judge 

District Attorney . 
Sheriff ... . 
County Clerk 

Surrogate . . 

New York City: 
Mayor. . 
Comptroller . “ee 
President of Board of 


Aldermen .... . 1 1 
Alderman .... . 1 L 
Borough President 

Municipal Judge . . . 1 1 
Party Committeemen : 

OGoeumiyp . 1.2 1. es 2 
State 


Grand Total : r 5 





* The vote for the 45 Electors is counted as one vote. 
An average of 14 per year in primary elections and 11)4 in general elections. 


1922. 


General 
Primary. Election. 


1921. 


Genera} 
Primary. Election. 


1920. 
General 
Primary. Election. 


45% 
1 1 ee 
1 1 1 1 
i. 2 ee 
1 1 Piss 
, £58 i ee 3 
1 1 1 
! 1 Neeek fee 

1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 
2 2 2 
1 1 
:- s na: 2 2 ®B 








‘of citizens. 


THE DIVISION OF THE VOTER’S BURDEN IN NEW YORK 


thoughtful citizens contend that the bur- 
den of the voter should be lightened. 
This can be done in a variety of ways. 
In the first place, good administration 
demands that the Soseuni should be 
allowed to appoint his cabinet, thus re- 
moving five elective officers from the pri- 
mary and general election. In the second 
lace, our county governments outside of 
ew York City might be reorganized 
along the line of the city manager plan, 
giving the manager the power to appoint 
the administrative officers. In the third 
place, the terms of many officers should be 
lengthened—Governor and State Sena- 
tors to four years, Assemblymen to two 
years, etc. In the fourth place, the Presi- 
dent might be chosen by the direct vote 
of the people, thus removing the names 
of forty-five electors for each party from 
the ballot. Through the adoption of 
these reforms the burden of the voter 
would be reduced by at least one-half. 


IV—The Rights of Citizens 


We have thus far stressed the duties 
We shall consider next the 
rights of citizens—the right to life and 
property, freedom in the conduct of busi- 
ness, freedom of movement and leisure, 
free speech, free press, peaceable assem- 
bly, and petition. But in our survey of 
these rights we shall discover that their 
use involves the rights of others and the 
rights of society, and that they are guar- 
anteed by the State only in so far as we 
do not abuse them. The full enjoyment 
of these rights, therefore, calls forth one 
of the greatest attributes of good citizen- 
ship—self-control. 


THE RIGHT TO LIFE 

During the early Middle Ages the 
attack upon life was avenged by the fam- 
ily of the injured. To-day any one who 
threatens the life of another commits a 
crime against society. The burglar who 
enters my house with intent to kill if his 
own safety requires it is not only my 
enemy, but the enemy of the entire com- 
munity. His arrest is committed to public 
officers. He is prosecuted in the courts at 
public expense in the name of “the peo- 

le of the State.” If found guilty, the 
tate executes the punishment which the 
court decrees. 

In our effort to secure the protection 
of society we have not forgotten the 
rights of the accused. You have often 
heard the remark: It is better that nine 
guilty men escape punishment than that 
one innocent person lose his life ; or that 
in the eyes of the law the accused is inno- 
cent until the jury declares him guilty. 
From the time of his arrest to the con- 
clusion of his trial he has the right to 
counsel who proteets his legal rights, the 
right to know the reason for his impris- 
onment expressed in the indictment of a 
grand jury, the right to reasonable bail, 
the right to call witnesses in his defense, 
and the right to a public and speedy trial 
before a jury. 

The right to life to-day, however, has 
a broader meaning than the one associated 
with crime. The Nation, State, and city 
are now engaged in a fight against the 
toll levied upon life due to the complex 
character of our modern civilization, te 
—— and to preventable diseases. 

ure food, sanitary and safety measures 
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affecting the home, the school, and the 
factory, protective measures against the 
ravages of contagious diseases, and many 
other public regulations described in de- 
tail in preceding articles have raised our 
standard of living, increased our produc- 
tive power, and reduced the death rate. 


THE RIGHT TO PROPERTY 

The acquisition of private property 
constitutes one of the strongest desires of 
human beings. We seek it not merely for 
our immediate enjoyment in the form of 
food, clothing, and shelter, but also for 
future use. We desire to save something 
for the education of our children, for a 
“rainy day” when sickness or old age 
destroys our ability to earn. These sav- 
ings, whether deposited in a savings bank 
or invested in bonds issued by the Gov- 
ernment or private corporations, serve 
society as well as ourselves, because they 
are used in the production of things 
which society needs. 

Private property also leads to the con- 
servation of useful things. A farmer was 
once asked, “ How far does your land 
extend?” He threw back his head and 
answered with pride, “As far as the 
weeds are cut.” This pride is a natural 
result of ownership. Every schoolbo 
knows that the rented apartment in which 
he may live or the city property of the 
school which he attends does not receive 
the same care as the property which he 
owns. 

The motive for saving, however, would 
be greatly weakened if we did not feel 
secure in our possessions. Government 
therefore defines and protects our prop- 
erty rights. Ownership in real estate 
must be in the form of a deed which is 
recorded and safeguarded in the county 
clerk’s office. Our savings in the banks 
are secure because of the watchfulness of 
State or Federal bank inspectors. Our 
investments in stocks and bonds in private 
corporations are protected through Fed- 
eral and State regulations. These are but 
a few of the many ways in which govern- 
ment secures the rights of property. 

Property may be taken from us in two 
ways: (1) through the right of eminent 
domain, and (2) through taxation. Our 
property may be needed for some public 
purpose, such as a site for a schoolhouse, 
for a boulevard, the roadbed of a railway. 
In such a case, government may force us 
to part with our property, in return for 
just compensation, under the right of 
eminent domain. In the second place, 
property may be taken from us by means 
of taxation for the purpose of carrying 
on the welfare services of the community. 
The property-owner, however, exercises 
an indirect control over the service which 
a community renders and the amount of 
money expended through his chosen rep- 
resentatives in Congress, in the State 
. Legislature, and in the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. 


FREEDOM IN THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 

Freedom in the conduct of business is 
closely associated with the right to prop- 
erty. A century ago it was thought that 
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the less government interfered with pri- 
vate business, the greater would be the 
gain of the individual and society. It was 
held that this freedom would stimulate 
inventiveness, efficiency, and competition, 
and thus increase and cheapen produc- 
tion. And so it did in a large measure. 
But it led to certain evils which were det- 
rimental to the public welfare. Laborers 
were underpaid and worked for long hours 
under insanitary conditions, while even 
children of tender years were employed 
to the detriment of their health and edu- 
cation. The consumer also suffered. Com- 
petition gave way to trusts, and fre- 
quently to monopolies which placed the 
regulation of prices in the hands of a few 
persons. It was also discovered that the 
old slogan, ‘* Let. the purchaser beware,” 
was of doubtful value, especially in the 
case of food and drugs. And hence Gov- 
ernment is now attempting the difficult 
task of correcting these evils through 
regulation without destroying the inven- 
tiveness and efficiency of private enter- 
prise. 


FREEDOM OF CONDUCT IN LEISURE 


Curfew rings no longer, not even for 
little children. We are no longer required 
to go to church on a Sunday morning and 
stay indoors in the afternoon by order of 
the law. These “blue laws” have van- 
ished from our statute-books with but 
few exceptions. We still have a few re- 
straints in the interests of public morality 
and safety. The movies are censored, 
public dance halls are supervised, the 
saloon is closed on Sunday, public gam- 
bling is forbidden, but in all other re- 
spects we are permitted entire freedom 
of the use of our leisure hours save in 
so far as they are limited by the influ- 
ence of the home, the church, and social 
custom. 

The wise use of leisure time, however, 
is of the greatest importance in the ad- 
vancement of the individual and the com- 
munity. Hence parks and recreation cen- 
ters, night schools and libraries, social 
settlements and community centers, mu- 
seums of art and science, are provided by 
every far-seeing community in the inter- 
ests of our physical, moral, and mental 
betterment. 


FREE SPEECH, FREE PRESS, PEACEABLE 
ASSEMBLY, AND PETITION 


These rights are grouped together be- 
cause they all have the same end in view 
—to influence public opinion and action. 
Furthermore, they are rarely used sepa- 
rately. Important reforms in our com- 
munity life are usually brought about in 
the following manner: They are first 
discussed by small groups of interested 
people; they are next expressed through 
articles in newspapers, pamphlets, or 
magazines; and, finally, the people are 
called together in a public assembly where 
they are again presented through forcible 
speeches ending with the adoption of a 
petition, a set of resolutions, a party 
platform, or a constitution of a society or 
association. 

These are essential rights in a free 
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community. We have often heard it said 
that under our Government the final 
power rests with the people. And so it 
does. If we think that our officers or 
representatives are not performing their 
duties, we may petition for the redress of 
our grievances, we may take steps for 
their removal in a lawful manner, and, 
failing in this, we may elect others in 
their place when their term expires, pro- 
vided we can influence enough voters to 
think as we do. If we are dissatisfied 
witb a law or some provision of the Con- 
stitution, we still owe implicit obedience 
to it, but we may seek the repeal of the 
law or the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion in a lawful manner, provided again 
enough voters think as we do. If we are 
in the minority, the right of free speech, 
free press, peaceable assembly, and peti- 
tion gives us the opportunity to turn our 
minority into a majority. This is our 
right, no more and no less. 

There are, however, important limita- 
tions to the exercise of these rights. 
“ Your rights end just where the other fel- 
low’s rights begin.” This was the sound ob- 
servation a schoolmaster made to his pupils. 
We have no right to injure the reputation 
or property of another through false accu- 
sations either by speech or through the 
press. If we do, the injured may sue us 
for slander or libel and collect damages. 
Likewise our rights end just where the 
rights of society begin. A citizen violates 
the rights of society when he interferes 
with traffic regulations by addressing an 
audience on a busy street corner, or when 
he leads an audience to riot through in- 
flammatory speeches. To prevent the 
abuse of such rights as “ peaceably to 
assemble,” public officials may require 
permits for holding public meetings ; 
and, in extreme cases, such as serious 
strikes, officials may forbid both indoor 
and outdoor meetings. It is not an easy 
matter to determine what assemblies are 
peaceable and what ones are not; but 
there can be no doubt as to the need of 
public control in the interests of the peace 
and the safety of the eommunity. 


FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 


Our Government does not look upon 
its citizens with suspicion. In fact, it has 
adopted this same wholesome attitude 
towards aliens. We have always felt that 
in a country where sovereignty rests with 
the people there was no motive for polit- 
ical intrigue, and hence no need of restric- 
tions on the freedom of movement ex- 
cept in cases where the past record of 
individuals calls for watchfulness. Hence 
we may travel from State to State for 
business or pleasure without official in- 
quiry or surveillance, we may change our 
residence without informing the police. 
The only limitation upon this freedom 
comes during time of war, when a nation 
must have exact knowledge of its man 

wer and accurate information as to the 
ocation of its citizens. A democratic 
people, however, seek peaceable relations 
among all countries; and hence peace, 
and not war, is the condition which de- 
termines their freedom. 
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through England with an artist friend, 

descended upon Winchester for a fly- 
ing visit. School and Cathedral were duly 
inspected and men and then, follow- 
ing the course of a stream that wound its 
way through pleasant meadow land sur- 
rounded by rolling hills, the two of us 
turned southward towards the Hospital of 
St. Cross. The reviewer had begun a tenta- 
tive search through his guide-book, when 
his friend tried to stop him with the re- 
mark, “ Don’t bother with that book. I 
ean tell you all about—” 

But the reviewer by this time had found 
the srg and his eyes had fallen on these 
words : 

The Hospital of St. Cross (comp. Map; 
adm. by ticket at. the lodge, 6d., 2 pers. ls., 
larger party ls. 6d.), which may be reached 
either through Southgate Road (pl. A., 4) or by 
a path along the banks of the Itchen. 

The reviewer: excitedly turned toward 
the stream : 

“ Great heaven, it’s the Itchen !” 

“ Well, what of it?” 

“The Itchen, man! What a forgetful 
beggar Iam! Of course it is the Itchen. 
Winchester — Walton—the Itchen—how 
could I have forgotten?” 

“ What are you raving about?” began 
his friend. “What if it is the Itchen? It 
is a beautiful stream, I admit, but the St. 
Cross Hospital is—” 

“My dear animated guide-book,” the 
reviewer broke in, “you may know more 
about ‘Norman chancels, softly dark,’ in 
one minute than I do in a year, but there 
are some things in life of which you are 
wonderfully and woefully ignorant. From 
the days of Walton to those of Halford, 
this has been one of the most famous 
streams in English fishing history. You 
go your way, and I will go mine. I will 
meet you atthe station one minute before 
our train leaves.” 

So the two of us parted company, the 
reviewer to peer into pools and wield a 

hantom rod in ghostly company; his 
riend to pass the remaining hour in the 
study of delicate late Norman moldings. 

The memory of that afternoon on the 
Itchen came vividly into the reviewer’s 
mind when he picked up a new copy of 
Viscount Grey’s book on “ Fly Fishing.” 
The book has since its publication in 1899 
become known to not a few American 
anglers, but its circle of admirers has been 
limited by the fact that it has not until now 
appeared under an American imprint. It 
is a volume which deserves the widest 
reading, nots only for its interest to the 
angler and the eminence of its author, but 
also because it is a delightful treatise on the 
art of recreation. 

Recreation as a fine art is something in 
which the English excel. It is only in recent 
years that Americans have been learnin 
that recreation can be philosophical as we 
as athletic. Viscount Grey seems to have 
caught the meaning of recreation and to 
have whole-heartedly recognized its neces- 
sity early in life, as the chapter in this vol- 
ume which brought back to the reviewer’s 
mind his own memories of the Itchen may 
be.taken to indicate. For Winehester was 


1 Fly Fishing. By Sir Edward Grey. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. 
Recreation. By Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 
Houghton Mifftin pany, Boston. 
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the school which Viscount Grey attended, 
and his first serious training in the art and 
recreation of angling came from the waters 
of Walton’s stream. He pictures his first 
ce a of Itchen trout in the following 
words : 


The trout could be watched in the Itchen 
much more easily than in northern streams; 
they were there before our eyes. On mild au- 
tumn days we could watch them feeding, and 
numbers of them were larger than any I had ever 
hooked. Warnings were given abundantly that 
these trout were not to be caught easily, that 
with few exceptions no one at school ever had 
caught any ; the traditions were of general fail- 
ure, to which there had been one or two remark- 
able exceptions, but even in naming these, hints 
were not wanting that it was very unlikely that 
any one would succeed again. 


It was not until the spring of his first 
year at school that opportunity came to him 

















Paul Thompson 


VISCOUNT GREY 


to break a lance with the doughty warriors 
of the Itchen. He thus describes his first 
adventure : 


I must have been a strange uncomfortable 
figure, in a large white straw hat, a black coat, 
trousers and thin ungreased boots, splashing in 
the meadow (which was under water at the time), 
and stumbling in haste into the unfamiliar maze 
of runnels and water cuts. None of these draw- 
backs were fatal to success. The real obstacle 
was that I knew nothing and had heard noth- 
ing of the dry fly, and was setting to work with 
a whippy doublehanded rod of some thirteen 
feet in length, and three flies, probably a 
March-brown, a coch-y-bondhu and a Green- 
well’s glory, which I generally used in those 
days. I remember making straight for a partic- 


ular spot, which I had often marked in winter 
as a likely-looking place ; it was one where the 
current flowed from me under the further 
bank and made a ripple. There was no thought 
of looking for a rise, but the water was fished 
steadily, No trout showed a sign of paying any 
attention to my flies, and at the end of the 
allotted hour I left the river, wet and unsuc- 
cessful, but keen and reluctant to leave off. 
The same thing happened day after day; noth- 
ing occurred to break the monotony of failure, 
and my friends ceased even to ask whether I 
had caught anything; but it was at any rate a 
drawn battle, for I had no more thought of 
leaving off fishing than the trout had of taking 
my March-browns and other wet flies. 


By dint of observing the local anglers 
and by close study of the stream, four 
months later, in June, he succeeded in 
catching his first trout, exceeding the 
minimum stream limit of three-quarters of 
a pound. He writes: 


T can see the place and the rise of that trout 
now, and recall the anxiety and excitement 
after it was hooked! It was indeed a morning 
never to be forgotten; all the deferred hope, 
all the keenness of many weeks, found satis- 
faction and reward in a moment, the great gulf 
between failure and success was passed, and I 
stood on the right side. I had seen now how the 
thing could happen, and I was sure it would 
happenagain. The trout weighed a little over 
a pound, and was hooked with a red quill gnat. 
It was carried home proudly by hand, for I had 
no landing net in those days; and though there 
was no more success for me that season, it was 
henceforth possible to give a willing answer to 
the question whether I ever had caught any- 
thing. 


The difficulties which confronted the 
young angler in the pursuit of his favorite 
sport may be realized from the following 
passage : 

To enable our school fishing at Winchester 
to be understood, it is necessary to give some 
account of hours, for the management of time 
was most important. Asa rule school arrange- 
ments did not set us free till twelve o’clock, 
and my object of course was to be by the water 
and fishing as soon as possible afterwards. My 
house—fortunate in all other respects—was un- 
fortunate in being the farthest but one from 
the river. To have gone there and back after 
school was over would have been to lose at 
least ten minutes. This clearly could not be 
endured ; nor must more precious time be lost 
in putting together arod. It was necessary to 
make arrangements by which one could rush 
from school at twelve o’clock without a mo- 
ment’s delay, with a rod and tackle ready for 
immediate use, and with things of some kind 
on one’s feet and legs which, even when the 
water was ‘out,’”? would with ordinary care 
keep a dry inside in the water meadows. Wet 
feet may be wholesome enough under proper 
conditions, but even at the age of fourteen it is 
not good to eat dinner and spend several sed- 
entary hours in wet boots and socks on every 
afternoon. By various expedients, all these dif- 
ficulties were satisfactorily overcome, and if 
nothing untoward happened ‘‘ up to books” to 
delay one, and if “‘dons’’ were punctual in 
getting work over, it was possible by running 
to begin fishing at about five minutes past 
twelve. ... 

Soon after one o’clock we had to leave the 
water to go up to the house for dinner. It was 
a compulsory meal for which one might be 
rather—but not very—late without notice be- 
ing taken, and the adjustment of this point in 
one’s mind, when fish were rising, was a very 
distressing business. 

Such perseverance had its own reward, 
as the record shows. In 1877 the future 
Viseount Grey caught one trout, in 1878 
thirteen trout, in 1879 thirty-two trout, and 
in the last year of his school life seventy- 
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six trout. If there ever was a perfect ex- 
ample of the reward of perseverance, it can 
be found in this statement. Here is an ab- 
solute mathematical demonstration of the 
advantages of righteous persistence ! 

The boy who learned on the banks of the 
Itchen to love the art of angling and to 
appreciate the value of recreation (the re- 
viewer believes he is correct in saying) has 
published but one other book, a slender vol- 
ume which bears the imprint of the house of 
Houghton Mifflin Company. In this little 
book, containing an address delivered at 
Harvard in 1919, he records his matured 
philosophy of recreation,a philosophy which 
the reviewer is sure had its beginnings at 
least as early as its author’s school days on 
the banks of the Itchen. He approaches his 
subject with the following words: 


It is sometimes said that this is a pleasure- 
seeking age. Whether it be a pleasure-seeking 
age or not, [ doubt whether it is a pleasure- 
finding age. We are supposed to have great 
advantages in many ways over our predecessors. 
There is, on the whole, less poverty and more 
wealth. There are supposed to be more oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment: there are moving pic- 
tures, motor cars, and many other things which 
are now considered means of enjoyment and 
which our ancestors did not possess. But I do 
not judge from what I read in the newspapers 
that there is more content. Indeed, we seem 
to be living in an age of discontent. It seems 
to be rather on the increase than otherwise and 
is a subject of general complaint. If so, it is 
worth while considering what it is that makes 
people happy, what they can do to make them- 
selves happy, and it is from that point of view 
that I wish to speak on recreation. 

Let it be admitted that recreation is only one 
of the things that makes for happiness in life. 
I do not even recommend it as the most impor- 
tant. There are at least four other things which 
are more or less under our own control and 
which are essential to happiness. The first is 
some moral standard by which to guide our 
actions. The second is some satisfactory home 
life in the form of good relations with family 
or friends. ‘The third is some form of work 
which justifies our existence to our own coun- 
try and makes us good citizens. The fourth 
thing is some degree of leisure and the use of 
it in some way that makes us happy. To 
succeed in making a good use of our leisure 
will not compensate for failure in any one of 
the other three things to which I have referred, 
but a reasonable amount of leisure and a good 
use of it is an important contribution to a 
happy life. 


As the reader may easily guess, Viscount 
Grey’s own favorite recreation is trout or 
salmon fishing, and in the discussion of his 
own favorite _ he makes the following 
delightful confession : 

Perhaps the following little confidence will 
give some idea how keen the passion has been. 
The best salmon and trout fishing in Great 
Britain ends in September. The best salmon 
fishing begins again in March. In my opinion, 
the. very best of all is to be had in March and 
April. In October I used to find myself look- 
ing forward to salmon fishing in the next 
March and beginning to spend my spare time 
thinking about it. I lay awake in bed fishing 
in imagination the pools which I was not going 
to see before March at the earliest, till I felt I 
was Spending too much time, not in actual 
fishing, but in sheer looking forward to it. I 
made a rule, therefore, that I would not fish 
pools in imagination before the first of January, 
so that I might not spend more than two 
months of spare time in anticipation alone. 


He is a keen believer in all outdoor 
games, and he advises all to “have one or 
more. games of which you are fond, but let 
them, at any rate in youth, be games which 
test. the wind, the staying power, and the 
activity of the whole body, as well as skill.” 

Te these of his friends who do not care 
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for his own forms of recreation he has the 
following word to offer : 


To them I say, as one who was fond of 
George Meredith’s novels once said to a man 
who complained that he could not read them, 
““Why should you ?’’ If youdo not care for 
fishing, do not fish. Why should you? But if 
we are to be quits, and you are to be on the 
same happy level as I have been, then find 
something for yourself which you like as much 
as I like fishing. 


Recreation to Viscount Edward Grey is 
a very catholic term. It includes not only 
games, sports, and reading (books, he says, 
are the greatest aud most satisfactory of 
recreations), but a broad and understand- 
ing knowledge of nature. It was Viscount 

ward Grey’s interest in and scientific 
knowledge of the habits of English birds 
which brought to him an opportunity 
which he apparently looks upon as one of 
the events of his life. This was his chance 
to escort Mr. Roosevelt through the fields 
and woods of Hampshire in search of 
English bird life. Two years before he 
had gone to England Mr. Roosevelt had 
made his plans for this expedition, and he 
did not forget his promise even in the 
turmoil of his visit to London. Of this 
expedition and of his memory of Mr. 
Roosevelt Viscount Grey says: 


I was a little apprehensive about this walk. 
I had had no personal acquaintance with 
Colonel Roosevelt before he came to England 
in 1910, and I thought to myself, ‘‘ Perhaps, 
after all, he will not care so very much about 
birds, and possibly after an hour or so he will 
have had enough of them. If that be so, and he 
does not care for birds, he will have nothing 
but my society, which he will not find suffi- 
ciently interesting for so long a time.” I had 
relied upon the birds to provide entertainment 
for him. If that failed, I doubted my own re- 
sources. I need have had no fear about his 
liking for birds. . . . Colonel Roosevelt not 
only knew more about American birds than I 
did about British birds, but he knew about 
British birds also. . . . 

We began our walk, and when a song was 
heard I told him the name of the bird. I 
noticed that as soon as I mentioned the name 
it was unnecessary to tell him more. He knew 
what the bird was like. It was not necessary 
for him to see it. He knew the kind of bird 
it was, its habits and appearance. He just 
wanted to complete his knowledge by hearing 
the song. He had, too, a very trained ear for 
bird songs, which cannot be acquired without 
having spent much time in listening to them. 
How he had found time in that busy life to 
acquire this knowledge so thoroughly it is 
almost impossible to imagine, but there the 
knowledge and training undoubtedly were. He 
had one of the most perfectly trained ears for 
bird songs that I have ever known, so that if 
three or four birds were singing together he 
would pick out their songs, distinguish each, 
and ask to be told each separate name ; and 
when farther on we heard any bird for a 
second time, he would remember the song 
from the first telling and be able to name the 
bird himself. 


An astonishing example of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s minute knowledge of ornithology is 


recorded in the following words : 


We were passing under a fir tree when we 
heard a small song in the tree above us. We 
stopped, and I said that was the song of a 
golden-crested wren. He listened very atten- 
tively while the bird repeated its little song, 
as its habit is. Then he said, “I think that is 
exactly the same song as that of a bird that 
we have in America ;” and that was the only 
English song that he recognized as being the 
same as any bird song in America. Some time 
afterwards I met a bird expert in the Natural 
History Museum in London and told him this 
incident, and he.confirmed what Colonel Roose- 
velt had said, that the song of this bird would 
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be about the only song that the two countries 
had in common. I think that a very remarkable 
instance of minute and accurate knowledge on 
the part of Colonel Roosevelt. 


It is a sentence of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
which Viscount Grey uses as the text for 
his conclusions on the subject of recreation. 
Colonel Roosevelt said : 

He is not, fit to live who is not fit to die, and 
he is not fit to die who shrinks from the joy of 
life or from the duty of life. 


And Viscount Grey continues : 

Observe that the joy of life and the duty of 
life are put side byside. Many people preach 
the doctrine of the duty of life. It is compara- 
tively seldom that you find one who puts the 
joy of life as something to be cultivated, to be 
encouraged on an equal footing with the duty 
of life, And of all the joys of life which may 
fairly come under the head of recreation there 
is nothing more great, more refreshing, more 
beneficial in the widest sense of the word, than 
areal love of the beauty of the world. Some peo- 
ple cannot feel it. Tosuch people I can only say, 
as Turner once said to a lady who complained 
that she could not see sunsets as he painted 
them, ‘‘ Don’t you wish you could, madam ?”’ 


The one who has attained such an appre- 
ciation of the real place of recreation in 
life deserves to be called by a word which 
is very frequently abused—* cultured.” 
Viscount Grey’s definition of recreation is 
broad enough to include all the interests in 
life from football to Swinburne. It is a 
definition wide enough to satisfy both the 
vigorous of body and the vigorous of mind. 
It is a definition deep enough to include 
every province of the spirit. It is the 
thing which makes the joy of life and the 
duty of lite (as Colonel Roosevelt ” it) 
° companions and complements of each 
other.” 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 
A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY? 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The Judges as the Criminal Sees 
Them 


N ex-convict writer tells us on another 

page that few criminal court judges 

actively seek a remedy for increase 
in crime.. What do you think of the 
reasons he gives in proof of this charge? 
Are judges supposed to seek a remedy from 
crime? 

What does the word “crime” mean? 
Distinguish between it and vice and sin. 

Is a crime always morally wrong? Dis- 
cuss, illustrating your answer. 

What is the new penology? Tell why 

ou do or do not believe in it. Explain 
Sow ou think criminals should be 
treated. 

If you were a judge in a crimin:.! court, 
what motive do you think you would keep 
in mind in peor ony criminal law? 
Do you think sympathy for, and leniency 
toward, criminals by court officials would 
tend to increase crime? 

What, with reasons, is your opinion of 
judges having private oak personal inter- 
views with criminals and their friends 
before sentencing criminals ? 

Do you consider the indeterminate sen- 
tence in the interests of society ? 

Point out some of the remarkable changes 
that have taken place in the last century 
in the treatment of criminals. Have these 
changes been worth while ? 

Discuss how boys and girls may be kept 
from becoming criminals. 

What are your definitions for the follow- 
ing terms: Piows, disparity, jurispru- 
dence, perjury, perfunctory, volition, ex- 
tenuating circumstances, actuated, efficacy, 
vierrins. 

In connection with this topic, two books 
worth reading are “ Within Prison Walls,” 
by Thomas Mott Osborne (D. Appleton), 
and “ Criminology,” by Maurice Parmelee 
(Maemillan). 


The Author of “ Robert Elsmere ” 


Do you understand why the appearance 
of “ Robert Elsmere” should have caused 
such a great sensation when it was pub- 
lished ? 

The reading of such a book to-day would 
certainly not be a disturbing element in 
the civilized world. What to you is the 
significance of this change ? 

With what topics did Mrs. Humphr 
Ward deal in her novels? Do you thin 
that writers of novels should teach religion, 
Socialism, politics, morals, and the like? If 
not, of what particular value would such 
books be ? 

Is this editorial wholly laudatory to Mrs. 
Ward or does it attempt to discriminate ? 

Name three other well-known women 
writers. Compare their style and thought 
with Mrs. Ward's. 

In its editorial on this topic The Outlook 
mentions the Oxford Movement. When 
was that movement and what was it? 

What must be true of a person before 

1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestion to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—Tune Epirors. 
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he can, in your opinion, be called a great 
writer ? 

Discuss whether the public or the writers 
are responsible for the kind of books pub- 
lished nowadays. 

Define: Generation, acrimonious, ortho- 
doxy, curate, depict, agnosticism, Unita- 
rianism, antipodes. 


Shall the Government Become 
a Landlord ? 


Do you know of any honest landlords? 
What, in your opinion, constitutes a dis- 
honest one ? 

What do you consider reasonable profits 
for landlords? What do you mean by 
“ profits ” ? 

Explain what you would consider a 
spirit of reason and fair play in solving the 
housing difficulty. 

The construction of housing quarters is 
an absolute necessity throughout the coun- 
try generally. Suggest a scheme by which 
you think fresh capital can be attracted in 
the direction of such construction under 
present conditions and still have rents that 
are fair. 

Have workmen themselves helped to 
create and to continue rent profiteering? 
Would it be wise and just to make strikes 
which would affect the construction of 
dwelling-houses criminal offenses ? 

Should the Government fix the price of 
rents ? 

What is The Outlook’s position as to 
private enterprise? Is it sound? 

What is its suggestion as to whether the 
Government shall become a landlord ? 

What is government for? Should the 
attitude of the individual toward it always 
remain the same ? 


Money in Political Campaigns 


What is a campaign? How are political 
campaigns now conducted? Should they 
be conducted differently? If so, explain 


why. 

What is the meaning of nomination? Is 
the direct primary method better or worse 
than the convention system of nominating 
candidates ? 

Do you understand why corporations are 
by law prohibited from contributing mone 
in connection with any election at which 
Presidential or Vice-Presidential electors 
are to be voted for? Should this law re- 
main on the statute-books ? 

Do you agree with The Outlook that 
arbitrary fixing of the price of a cam- 
paign is purely factitious and based on no 
general principle? If so, what are your 
reasons ? 

What remedies does The Outlook’ sug- 
ew for the elimination of large campaign 

unds? Isa large campaign fund an un- 
mixed evil, after all? 

What is legitimate publicity for a Presi- 
dential candidate? Should the office always 
seek the man? 

Has the rich man as much right as the 
poor man to contribute proportionately to 
the furthering of his ideas and ideals? 

What safeguards do the State and Na- 
tion now throw around the use of election 
funds? Should funds be limited in size or 
in application, or both? 
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Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
nes it can l. 7 _ e ory 
or any ordi amily by gas 
warm Boor wong M by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. - 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be aperated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
pen | meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 
& , -° A 

Makes Cooking Easy 

Write for handsome free booklet 179 
that tells all about it. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 

Pee Se Sips Pome ee Soot 






Least cost. Greatest advantages. 
Cost not affected by amount of 
IN ARIZONA capital. Transact business and kee 
books anywhere. Stock made ful 
id and non-assessable by using our forms. Laws, blanks and 
rections free. Stockholders are exempt from corporate 
liability. Stoddard Incorporating Co., Box 8-N, i 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery tha’ 
relieves rupture, will be sent 


on trial. No obnoxious 
or 
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Ss. " MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds an 
draws the broken parts together as you wou 
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a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durabl 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected 
U. S. patents, talog and measure blan 


maiied free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Tarvia Road's 
save money 
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THE NATION’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
raps under the above heading frequent discussions of subjects of industrial and commercial interest. 


is department will include pa 


phs of timely interest and articles of educational value dealing with 


the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. Comment and suggestions are invited. 





THE MOTOR TRUCK IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY | 


BY L. GRANT HAMILTON 


HOSE of us who spent any time in 

the country during our boyhood days 

will remember the oxen used to a 
great extent in those days, and still occa- 
sionally to be encountered in remote parts 
of the country where the farmers are prac- 
tically self-sustaining and where time in 
getting to market is not a factor. These 
patient beasts were slow to start but hard 
to stop, and long after the horse had su- 
perseded them for all ordinary purposes 
they continued to be used in logging camps 
for heavy work and on the farm where 
heavy loads were to be moved for short 
distances and where roads were none too 


pease. Motorized transportation solved 
is difficulties. 

One of the largest lumber camps in the 
West is the Sugar Pine Mills, located in the 
heart of the Sierras at an altitude of over 
5,000 feet, 60 miles from Madera, Califor- 
nia. They cut from 250,000 to 300,000 feet 
of lumber per day, operate 20 miles of 
logging railway with 5 locomotives and 
about t5 logging donkey engines, and em- 
ploy between 700 and 800 men. Up in 
the mountains, from one to twenty miles 
from the camp itself, hundreds of men are 
busy cutting down the immense sugar pines. 
The logs are hauled on low freight cars to 
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GETTING OUT SCATTERED TREES BY MOTOR TRUCK 


good. A good yoke of oxen was the pride 
of many a farmer and became the pets of 
the entire family. 

But the increasing need of speed in 
transportation and the broadened market 
for the farmers’ and lumbermen’s products 
marked the end of the ox-team for haulage 
purposes. And to-day, when old H. C. L. 
combined with transportation difficulties 
and clamoring markets has made “ Shorten 
the miles to market” the slogan of every 
industry, motorized highway transportation 
has superseded the horse just as thoroughly 
as the horse superseded the slower oxen. 

War activities and the great demands 
made upon the lumber industry caused the 
lumberman, whether logging, milling, or 
retailing, to speed up production, and con- 
sequently he was compelled to adopt more 
up-to-date methods of hauling. a that 
the war is over and things are getting 
back on a peace-time basis, the methods 
used during war time have proved so prof- 
itable that they will remain. The speedy, 
productive, business-building motor rao by 
when once rightly used, will never be aban- 
doned. As one lumberman puts it, “ there 
is no money in lumber as long as it is 
seven miles from the railway.” This same 
lumberman had orders and his yard was 
stacked with lumber to fill them, but his 
mule-drawn transportation was unable to 
get the lumber to the cars as fast as it was 


the camp, which is on the bank of a flume 
which flows sixty miles down the mountain- 
side into the main mills at Madera. This 
flume is a miniature stream of water, con- 
structed at an enormous cost, about eight 
feet wide, and trestled over roads at a 
height of sixty-five feet in places. 

On account of the great amount of equip- 
ment and supplies necessary for the main- 
tenance of this camp, from ten to twelve 
12-horse teams were formerly in constant 
use hauling from the valley below. After 
a careful investigation, when it was decided 
to motorize this transportation, it was 
found that two 214-ton trucks and one 
5-ton truck would handle this entire vol- 
ume of hauling. Mr. H. W. Shuman, of 
the Sugar Pine Mills, says that for the 
past three years these four trucks—an- 
other 5-tonner was added later to the 
original fleet—have handled this immense 
traffic quicker, more economically,. and 
more efficiently than it was previously 
handled with from 84 to 144 horses. 

To get back to hauling the logs them- 
selves, the largest log handled by the 
Spruce Brigade in the Faceste of Washing- 
ton was hauled by motor truck eleven 
miles to the Hoquiam River over a plank 
road built to speed up the getting out of the 
much-needed spruce. This giant spruce con- 
tained around 13,000 feet of lumber, and 
the total weight could not have been less 














AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Author of ‘‘ A Student in Arms ’’ 


Letters of 
Donald Hankey 


As a further revelation of the man who wrote 
“A Student in Arms” these personal letters 
possess an interest difficult to overestimate. 
Robert EF. Speer says: ‘* Exceedingly interest- 
ing . . . most refreshing, living and quickening 
letters.’”” Cloth. $2.50 net. 


Work and Play in 
the Grenfell Mission 


By HUGH PAYNE GREELEY, M.D. 
FLORETTA ELMORE GREELEY 
INTRODUCTION BY DR. W. T. GRENFELL 


New light on the work of the Grenfell Mission 
in Labrador—the difficulties overcome and the 
beneficent work accomplished among the fisher 
folk in Labrador. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 











Author of ‘‘ The Tragedy of Korea’’ 


Korea’s Fight for 


Freedom 
By F. McKENZIE 


** Do not remain uninformed about Korea. An 
amazing human drama has been staged there in 
recent months. .. . It is now told thoroughly 
and in detail by a journalist in a convincing 
and a straightforward volume.’’—Baltimore 
Sun. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


Author of ‘‘ God and the Ant’’ 


Spiritualism 
By COULSON KERNAHAN 


A Personal Experience and a Warning 
Has the characteristics of Mr. Kernahan’s best 
work. His belief is based upon experience, in- 
vestigation, and study. The whole tone of the 
book is temperate, tender, and winning. 
Boards. 60c net. 


The Story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers 


Told for Young Folks 

By H. G. TUNNICLIFF 
Dr. H. A. Bridgman, of ‘‘ The Congregational- 
ist,’’? says: ‘‘ As timely as it is interesting. . . . 
The peculiar charm of Mr. Tunnicliff’s work 
lies in. the fact that from beginning to end it 
has the young folks in mind.” With Copping’s 
Puritan Character Sketches. $1.25 net. 


Rebuilding Europe 


In the Face of World-Wide Bolshevism 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


**In all of his activities Dr. Hillis never did a 
more important piece of work for humanity. 
Should be read by every man and woman in 
America.’’— Manufacturers’ Record. $1.50 net. 


COMING! ?°352?00%n* 
The Passion for Life 


Since Sheldon’s “In His Steps” sent its 
famous interrogation around the world, 
no greater question than “If a man dies 
shall he live again?” has appeared as the 
motif for a popular story. With colored 
jacket. Frontispiece, etc., $1.75 net. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK - - 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO - - 17 North Wabash Avenue 
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THE MOTOR TRUCK IN THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY (Continued) 

than 39 tons. The entire log—at least 39 

tons—was hauled the eleven miles by one 

motor truck and trailer. 

The increasing high prices and scarcity 
of lumber have sal forcibly to the 
minds of many lumbermen the necessity of 
getting out many fine trees heretofore un- 
touched because they were so far removed 
from the logging camp district that the 
construction of a logging road would be 
too expensive. It remained for the Curtis 
& Russell Logging Company, of Chehalis, 
Washington, to work out a plan whereby 
these logs could be economically trans- 
ported. "The solution was a 2-ton truck 
equipped with special lumber bolster over 
the rear wheels and pulling a two-wheel 
trailer. The lumber company buys the 
trees (sometimes only two or three) several 
miles from any roadway, and gets them 
out by truck. Some of the roads over 
which the truck travels are very soft and 
sandy, but the truck has never been stuck. 
An official of this company says that “ the 
truck is earning us over $15 per day net.” 

At the retail end, Mr. Aurelius, of the 
Aurelius-Swanson Lumber Company, Okla- 
homa City, says: “We, have found that 
one of the chief assets of the lumber yard 
is its delivery service. We attribute the 
large volume of our business to the most 
excellent service we give our customers.” 
Until 1918 this concern handled all de- 
liveries with fifteen teams, and during 
1917 their books showed $113,000 of busi- 

















THE “SPRUCE BRIGADE” REMOVING A GIANT 
SPRUCE 


ness. The first of 1918 two 2-ton trucks 
and a light delivery car were put into 
service, and successfully handled $250,000 
worth of business that year. During 1919 
the company did well over $500,000 worth 
of business, due to the larger territory that 
can be successfully covered with motorized 
transportation, reduced cost of delivery, 
and quicker deliveries. They say that “it 
would be absurd to think we can even 
argue the point as to cost of trucks and 
teams, trucks being so far superior that 
there is no argument whatsoever. Figur- 
ing it out in detail for our deliveries here, 
we have reduced our delivery cost more 
than forty per cent. While we are now 
operating three trucks, together with one 
lighter car, we are sure it would be im- 
possible to handle our business with twenty 
teams.” 

Truly the “Shorten the miles to market” 
slogan has made it necessary for every 
branch of the lumber industry—produc- 
tion, wholesale, and retail—to put the motor 
truck on the job. Compared on the cost 
sheets with horse-drawn transportation 
point by point, motorized hauling wins on 
its economy of operation, lower deprecia- 
tion and maintenance, and speedy, more 
efficient handling of haulage problems. 
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SAVES LIFE 


“This PYRENE Will Protect 
My New Car Against Fire” 


‘“‘Before you deliver my new 
car, I want this Pyrene installed, 

a 4 ready for instant action. 
a ““Cars cost real money now- 
. adays; and they are so hard to 
get that I won’t take a chance 

of losing mine by fire. 

‘“‘ Besides, Pyrene saves me 15 
per cent on my automobile fire 





insurance.”’ 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co.of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 





Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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“ Wanted—a correspon- 
dent, salary $15,000 ’"— 
is the title of an inter- 
esting booklet which 
will be sent on request 
to Department M. 
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WHY SUCCESSFUL FIRMS 
USE OLD HAMPSHIREs 


a: is universally recognized as the 
standard paper for business sta- 


Business houses tnat are successfu) 
usually prefer to be associated with 
the best; and they will not risk 
the harmful impression which poor 
stationery is sure to carry to their 


It is the best, and safest, business 
policy to write messages on paper 
that is durable—and where can you 


find a paper so strong as Old Hamp- 


Progressive business men. know 
the value in dollars and cents of 
using a paper that'makes even the 
best printer’s work a little better. 


If you have pride in a sound, suc- 
cessful business, your own or your 
employer’s, you ought to know how 
that pride can become a_ tangible 
asset, if reflected to your customers 


by Old Hampshire Bond. 


Old Hampshire Station- 
ery has the same good 

ualities as Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. Free sam- 
ples will be sent on re- 
quest to Department M. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
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BARB OR BARBLESS? 


THE DEBATE IS CONTINUED BY 
ANGLING READERS OF 
THE OUTLOOK 


BY HAROLD T. PULSIFER 


In The Outlook for March 3 there was 
published a letter from a Government 
official in Argentina who took serious ex- 
ception to the arguments which I put for- 
ward in favor of the use of barbless hooks 
in an article which appeared in The 
Outlook last August. 

In replying to this letter I invited the 
angling readers of The Outlook to join in 
this debate, and they have not been slow 
to accept this invitation. From the letters 
which have come to me personally or to 
The Outlook I have chosen a representa- 
tive group for publication here. 

The jiloukig letter is in such close ac- 
cord with my own views and experience on 
this subject that I am yielding to the very 
human temptation of printing it first : 


THE BARBLESS HOOK IN MICHIGAN 
Dear Sir: 

I have been very much interested in the 
article appearing in the issue of March 3 re- 
garding the use of barbless hooks in fly fishing 
for trout. From years of personal experience 
I know that fishing with a barbless hook is, 
first of all, humane, and is also satisfying and 
successful. Too many fish are killed and in- 
jured by barbed hooks, and too many are de- 
stroyed by rough and careless handling in 
removing them from barbed hooks, to admit 
of much argument as to the two methods of 
fishing. 

Sporting-goods houses always have a full 
stock of flies tied on barbed hooks, and very 
few, if any, of the other kind. A campaign 
of education with the makers and dealers 
would be most advisable. In Michigan, where 
Ido most of my fishing, the State law’s limit 
of size for trout is seven inches and in some 
streams eight. An angler might easily hook 
fifty fish in a day’s fishing and not save twelve. 
What becomes of the other thirty-eight ? You 
have complied with the law when you have re- 
turned the undersized fish to the stream, but 
you are not a true sportsman if by your poor 
methods you put back fish that will die or 
become di q 

** It is not all of fishing to fish,’’ so after a 
perfect day on a stream do not have any re- 
grets for the innocents that have been need- 
lessly slaughtered. W. C. Row tey. 

Detroit, Michigan. 


A Connecticut correspondent puts his 
oe on a distinction which seems to play 
a large part in determining the character 
of the letters which have been received. 


THE “ NEAR-HOME” FISHERMAN 
Dear Sir: 

Your attractive and suggestive cover, issue 
of March 3, will cause every fisherman to turn 
first to page 397. 

To the question, ‘* What do you think about 
it ?”? you will receive different answers from 
those who fish in the wild North Woods, where 
the trout are very plentiful, than from the 
**near-home’”’ fishermen, where ‘‘ every fish 
counts.’’ Fairplay states that ‘“‘ he has never 
eaught fish to return them alive,’’ so I judge 
him as kindly as possible by listing him as a 
** near-home’’ fisherman. 

We fishermen of the North Woods are very 
careful to return all the fish we do not need to 
use in as good shape and as promptly as possi- 
ble. Mr. Pulsifer’s suggestion seems to mea 
good one, and his answer to Fairplay is cer- 
tainly good. I hope the fishermen will send 
along their answers and that you will pass 
them along to us. W. S. Buckun. 

Riverside, Connecticut. 


Here is a letter which comes to me from 
a Brooklyn minister who seems to regard 
the barbless hook as a perfectly impractical 
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instrument. I hope, some day, that he can 
be persuaded to try out the barbless hook 
for himself, when he will see that it is en- 
tirely possible to secure a mess of fish with 
a barbless hook without a discouraging] 

large percentage of loss. Personally I shall 
be satisfied if I can do something towards 
persuading more of my brother anglers to 
use the barbless hook, without going so far 
as to insist upon the use of a hookless fly. 


WHY USE A HOOK AT ALL? 
Dear Sir: 

I very seldom take part in discussions on 
political or theological matters, but when the 
subject is ‘fishing ’’ I usually like to ‘* speak 
a piece.’’ I quite appreciate your point of view 
regarding the barbless hook; I have never 
used one, but, knowing the ease with which 
trout can be got off a barbed hook, I have no 
doubt that they can make their ‘‘ getaway ” 
with regularity if the hook has no barb at all. 
As you point out, it is not the hooking of a fish 
that kills it, but handling*it carelessly to get it 
off the hook ; most of the fish that get off with- 
out being touched with the hand will live. 

Tomy mind, the whole question of barbed or 
barbless hooks should be determined by an- 
other matter—the object that the angler has in 
fishing. Is he fishing to get a mess of fish ? 
Then by all means use the barbed hook ; in that 
way he will land a fair proportion of the trout 
that rise to his fly. If he is fishing for the de- 
light of being out on a mountain stream, if he 
is satisfied with hearing the water talk to the 
stones and seeing the trout flash after his bait, . 
then why use a hook at all? If he does not 
want to catch the fish, why pull their jaws 
about with a hook of any kind? He will see 
more trout without a hook in his fly than with 
one. Moreover, the hookless fly will give some 
brother of the angle who is following him up 
the stream a better chance to get a few trout 
if he happens to be fish hungry. 

We all know that when a fish is pricked he 
makes a bee line for his dugout and stops there 
for quite a while. That trout is very wary and 
gives no other fisherman a chance, but if he 
has taken your fly without feeling the hook he 
will rise again in a few minutes. No! If you 
want to catch fish, use the barbed hook. If 
you do not want to catch fish, use no hook at 
all. One can go through the motions of fishing 
just the same, and get a wonderful lot of fun 
out of it. 

I am in earnest sympathy with your desire 
to give the fish a chance. Unless something 
is done to protect them, there will not be a 
trout in a public stream in New York or Penn- 
sylvania in ten years‘from now. The annual 
slaughter that takes place without regard to 
quantity or size is simply incredible. The auto 
has made a great deal of difference to fishing. 
We have practically no out of-the-way streams 
to-day. We need more game wardens on our 
streams ; more stocking and more protection 
for the fish. To pay for this every angler 
should take out a license, and the money 
derived thereby should be given to the purposes 
T have named. Joun Bartow. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


The writers of both the foregoing and the 
following letter argue for a practice which 
certainly has few objections, but whtch T 
also fear is destined to win only an equal 
number of adherents. There is something 
to fly fishing besides the rise of the fish, just 
as there is something to angling besides the 
eating of the fish that have been caught. 

For most anglers the moment of the 
strike provides the most exhilarating in- 
stant in the sport. It seems to me that the 
thrill which comes from the nice judgment 
of the exact psychological moment and the 
application of the precise force required 
would be lost if the hook as well as the 
barb were cast into the discard. The barb- 
less hook teaches careful angling, and it 
saves the lives of fish that must be put 
back whether one be fishing for food or 
not. Hookless flies would teach only skill- 
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Note how lather acts 
when Shavaid is used 


How they bring a simpler, easier way to shave, a real delight. 
How this way saves time and keeps the skin in fine con- 
dition. A free trial tube will give you complete evidence. 





HAVAID, a scientifie discov- 
ery, softens the beard in- 
stantly. It does away with 

all other preparations, such as hot 
towel applications and severe rub- 
bing. 

Merely coat the beard completely 
with Shavaid, then apply your fa- 
vorite lather. Then shave. 

And it will be such a shave as 
you’ve never experi- 


No after-lotion 


Shavaid gives a luxury shave, for 
it is in itself a cooling, healing emol- 
lient. It takes the place of after- 
shaving preparations. 

In facet, when you use Shavaid, 
there is no need for doctoring the 
skin afterwards. 

It keeps the cuticle firm, smooth 
and in healthy tone. 





enced before. The 
blade will glide over 
smoothly, and there 


Shavaid 


You'll appreciate all 
this, once you use 
Shavaid. You'll dis- 


won’t be that old- Softens the beard instantly eard all the frills. 
time pulling. —apply to dry face before You'll a with 
Then afterwards! oe Seen thousands of men 
Saves time and trouble 


That cool, soft effect 
—a perfect shave, 
even if closer than 


—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in” of the lather. 


Protects the face 


the nation over that 
shaving comfort has 
come at last, after 


venal. '—skin seeaitie firm and all these years. 
The right ore 
Removes the razor “‘pull’’ ° 
way —harsh ways age the skin Find out for 
Note that Shavaid prematurely. yourself 
does away with hot | Replaces after-lotions 


towel applications 
and rubbing in the 





—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


Prove all we say 
at our expense. 








lather. 

Both are bad for the skin. Heat 
brings the blood to the surface at 
the wrong time. It induces abra- 
sions. And then you have to use a 
styptie stick. 

Hot towel applications open the 
pores. The natural oiliness of the 
skin is removed, giving it that drawn 
feeling. 

Shavaid keeps the skin normal. 
It protects the skin while softening 
the beard. And abrasions cannot be 
so frequent. 

Note also that you merely apply 
the lather over Shavaid — then 
shave, without the usual 
rubbing in. This saves time 
and does away with mussi- 
ness. 


Merely send us your 
name and address on the coupon 
and we'll be delighted to mail you 
a free tube of Shavaid, enough for 
a trial. 


This offer, as you see, comes from 
Bauer & Black, noted for 25 years 
for its activity in inventing and per- 
fecting new helps for mankind. 


Send today for your trial tube, 
7 with our booklet entitled : 
“A simpler way to prepare your 
face for shaving.” 


Then you can get Shavaid from 
your druggist at 50c per tube. 
Or, if he hasn’t obtained 
his supply yet, we'll be 
glad to fill your order di- 

rect. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Il. 











Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to | 
Name 
Street Address | 
City State | 
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Investment Opportunities 
How to weigh them 
TAKE home with you our Purchase 


Sheet for Investors. It is indis- 
pensable to anyone who intends to get 
the best out a the field. It contains 
information gathered as a result of 
careful investigation throughout the 
world. 

The April sheet spreads before you 
facts about more than 20 issues of 
United States and Foreign Goverm- 
ment Bonds, a wide range of Railroad, 
Public Utility, Industrial and Realty 
Bonds and Preferred Stocks, all recom- 
mended as investments. 

In addition you will find 17 Mu- 
nicipal Bonds, exempt under Federal 
Income Tax, many being tax-free in 
certain States. 

If you have funds to invest or re- 
invest at this time, you may tum to 
these securities knowing that we con- 
sider each issue desirable in its class. 

This April Purchase Sheet will be found 
at any of the offices or will be mailed to you 


on request. You ought to have it. Don't 
invest until you get it. Ask for Z-124. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 
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BARB OR BARBLESS? (Continued) 
ful casting—but this is an open forum and 
there is a place in it for all opinions. 

ANOTHER PISCATORIAL IDEALIST 

Dear Sir: 

{ have read with great interest the exchange 
of letters between Mr. Pulsifer and ‘‘ Fair- 
play,’’ and while they, from their point of view, 
are out for the fish and the best of fishing 
interests, it occurs to me that another method 
might be employed that would satisfy both. 

Mr. Pulsifer cites in his catch of fifty trout 
that he was fishing for pleasure and that at 
least one-half were under size and would have 
had to be put back. I fail to agree with him 
that no harm comes to the fish with the use of 
barbless hooks, even if they were released 
without having to be taken from the water. 
Surely “‘ Fairplay ’’ is correct in assuming that 
this method does not tend to increase their 
size or enjoyment in life. I do agree with Mr. 
Pulsifer that few, if any, ardent anglers fish 
and fish alone for the frying-pan; that would 
be expecting far too much. The good old 
reliable barbed hook is both fair and justifiable 
to use for the camp supply, and, as in most 
waters the catch is limited, this method may 
be employed without any grave danger of fish- 
ing out the stream or lake. However, if the 
angler is fishing for the rise and the day’s 
sport, the joy of placing the fly just right and 
luring the wily trout from the depths—in other 
words, testing his skill—why not adopt the 
method used by some of the English anglers 
on their very restricted streams, of cutting the 
hook away altogether and simply using the 
fly? The sport is quite as good, the rise quite 
as difficult to achieve, and the fish, not even 
being pricked, are in no way harmed, neither 
are they frightened. If-we credit the words of 
advice given to the tyro, that it is better to 
strike too soon than too late, for a fish that is 
not pricked will rise again, then we in all true 
faith are not spoiling the sport, but, having had 
our own pleasure, leave the fish unfrightened 
and striking quite as well for our brother 
fishermen who follow after. A.B. Bayuis. 

New York City. 


A brief letter from South Dakota voices 
a view with which few of the previous cor- 
respondents would agree. There is a thrill 
to “ had in the landing of any fish if one 
happens to be born with an angling spirit ; 
at a so it seems tome. And sometimes 
it is not always a big fish which makes the 
hardest fight for liberty. A half-pounder 
on delicate tackle can sometimes give his 
elders points on the true fighting spirit. 
Perhaps this correspondent is thinking of 
bass, for the Salvelinus fontinalis, con- 
cerning which the discussion began, rarel 
reaches the weight which this correspond- 
ent states as providing the maximum thrill. 
A five-pound bass would be a mighty hard 
fish to land on a barbless hook. Perhaps 
when it comes to bass we should be satisfied 
with inducing our tackle dealers to remove 
the triple-pointed gang hooks which now 
decorate so many of their lures. 
SOUTH DAKOTA VOTES FOR FIVE-POUNDERS 

AND BARBED HOOKS 

Editors of The Outlook : 

The prize of the fly fisherman is the big fish. 
There is no thrill in landing a little fellow. 
The few outstanding days in the life of a real 
disciple of Izaak Walton are when he takes 
the five-pounder after a long, fair fight. The 
big fish would, with rare exception, free him- 
self from the barbless hook and the days of 
real sport would be gone. J.S. HoAGLanp. 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota. : 
The following letter deals with the prob 

lem of conserving fish in New York State’s 
happy hunting-ground, the Adirondacks : 


BARBED HOOKS UNJUSTIFIED IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 
My Dear Sir: 
I have just had the pleasure of reading your 
article in The Outlook in reply to the one of 
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** Fairplay.” I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of letting you know that I most heartily 
indorse all of your statements. 

In my opinion, as a young fisherman, the use 
of the barb on flies is not justified m any way. 
To be sure, it makes the catch more certain, 
but then it also gives the angler an almost un- 
fair advantage, and eonsequently is not quite 
sportsmanlike. As you said, it kills many of the 
undersized fish, unavoidably taken in large 
numbers, particularly im tke Adirondacks, 
where most of my fishing has been done. I 
venture to state from my experience that a 
conservative estimate of the number of fish 
caught in that section of New York too small 
to keep is not less than twenty-five per cent of 
those hooked. A trout of six inches or less 
after being removed from a barbed fly has 
little or no chance for life. 

So, if for no other reasons than an increase 
of the sport and a decrease of the unnecessary 
killings, I think that all true fishermen should 
use the barbless hook. 

Yours for the better preserving of our game, 

Princeton, New Jersey. W. M. Maruer. 


THE LIBRARY RENAISSANCE 
AND THE AMERICAN LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION 


BY JOY ELMBR MORGAN 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is to have a million dollars from the Gen- 
eral Education Board with which to build 
up a great educational library. The aim is 
to improve the quality of public education 
by giving the three thousand students of 
the college—nine hundred of them gradu- 
ate students—the materials they need for 
research. Research is the method of prog- 
ress and the library is its chief tool. one 
progress in educational theory, in class- 
room methods, and in school administration 
is certain to result from this munificent 

ift, which is evidence of a reawakened 
interest in library matters that extends to 
every kind of library activity. 

This new interest as it relates to public 
library service is best illustrated by Utah’s 
recent achievement. In May, 1919, the 
Utah Legislature, following the example so 
well worked out in California, adopted a 
county library law. In less than three 
months ten counties had decided to organ- 
ize libraries under the law—more than 
California, which up to that time ranked 
first in the rapidity of its county library 
development, was ever able to establish in 
any one year. Miss Mary E. Downey, li- 
brary organizer in Utah, predicts that by 
1921 all Utah counties will have libraries. 

The county library is peculiarly suited 
to serving rural populations. In its pure 
form it is supported by a tax on the prop- 
erty of the entire county; is governed by 
a board representing the people of the 
county; has an adequate central library 
administered by expert librarians at the 
chief city ; has Reseda in schools, towns, 
villages, and post offices ; and serves rural 
dwellers directly by means of parcel post 
and a book truck that carries a library of 
several hundred volumes to every farm 
home in the county at regular intervals. 

Library leaders in two-thirds of the 
States have become convinced that the 
school district and township units are too 
small to provide effective Reeser service, 
and that the State traveling systems are 
too scattered in their efforts and too far 
from the people to render a satisfactory 
or complete service, and have definitely 
committed themselves to the county unit. 
However, the development of county libra- 
ries has until recently been confined to a 
few counties, except in the case of Cali- 
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The Extravagance of 


Cheapness As Applied 


to Home Building 


| ‘THE important thing about 


any purchase is not what 
you pay, but what you get for 
the purchase price. The 
“cheap” purchase is often the 
most extravagant. 


If you are thinking of at the 
chapter, “The Extravagance of Cheap- 
ness,” in “The Story of Brick,” will 
interest you. It presents, simply and 
briefly the relation of first-cost to final 
economy in home-building investment. 


People generally concede that Face 
Brick is the most desirable building 
material from the standpoint of per- 
manence, comfort, safety from fire, and 
beauty; but many still believe it is “too 
expensive.” As a fact, the many sav- 
ings in the Face Brick house, such as 
depreciation, maintenance, repairs, 
etc., soon cancel the slight difference 
in first-cost over less durable, less beau- 
tiful materials. 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive 
booklet, full of pictures and informa- 
tion that will interest every prospec- 
tive home builder. You will probably 
be surprised to learn how little more 
a Face Brick house really costs. 


Send for your copy today 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1139 Westminster Building, Chicago 
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THERE WERE SO MANY DUTIES 
CROWDED UPON W. L. DOUGLAS 
WHILE HE WAS © BOUND ouT’* 
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eliminated. 


best shoe values for the money in this country. 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 


comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


the retail price stamped on the 


tamping the price on every pair of 
S nen as a Protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that ne A are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style ~ 
sible to produce at the price. or 
twenty-six years it has been our 
ctice to sell W. L. Douglas shoes 
our own stores with only one 
profit. This has saved the wearers 
millions of dollars 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
our local dealer cannot supely 
- take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 

or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


Douglas shoes. The nameand pricels plainly ilo w.L. pouanas ! SHOE co. 
c . If ith 
etamped on the sole. t has c : Doeeglas sun i, MASS. 


besides our own stores. If 


GAUTION.—Insist upon havi: 


or mutilated, ARE OF 


HOLDS 
$902 & 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 


| 

| 

| 
earer at fit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are {if 
al m4” Douglas ‘$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the | 
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W.L.Douglas name and 


e quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the 7 paid, skilled shoemakers, | 
under the direction and supervision of ex- | 
enced men, all working with an honest | 
letermination to make the best shoes for | 
the price that moneycanbuy. Theretail | 
prices are the same everywhere. They | 
cost no more in San Francisco than they | 
| 

} 


| 


as 2a Mew York. 








THE LIBRARY RENAISSANCE AND THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(Continued) 
fornia, which has libraries in forty-four 
out of its fifty-eight counties, making an 
almost perfect system of libraries, at the 
head of which, guiding, encouraging, and 
supplementing it, srs the great State 

7m of California. 

The e of county library laws dur- 
ing 1919 in Alabama, Utah, and Illinois, 
the improvement of such laws in other 
States, and greater activity in all the 
States, is evidence of the increasing desire 
to extend library service to the vast por- 
tion of the population of the United States 
which is not now within reach of this 
most important means of after-school 
education. 

Most significant of all the evidences of 
the library advance is the rapidly growing 
recognition of the importance of the library 
within the school as an aid to instruction ; 
as a means of broadening children’s in- 
terests and forming’ life purposes; as the 
basis for training pupils in the use of books 
and libraries ; oma as the best method of 


providing opportunity for teachers to im- 
prove themselves in the service. There 


are evidences in all sections of the country 
of new faith in the school library. The 
most striking is in Wisconsin, where a 
ruling of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction made in 1919, requiring 
all high schools to have either libra- 
rians giving full time to the library or 
“ teacher-librarians ” giving part time to it, 
has put the Wisconsin Library School, five 
Wisconsin normal schools, five colleges, 
and the Extension Department of the 
State University to training teachers for 
the work. The esneien Department alone 
enrolls two hundred practicing teachers in 
its “ teacher-librarian ” course. The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, which influences standards 
in almost a score of States, has recom- 
mended school library requirements similar 
to those of Wisconsin to all its members. 
Interest in industrial libraries is also 
keen. Great corporations are recognizing 
them as a necessary part of their equip- 
ment, and are putting them in charge of 
trained librarians when possible. For ex- 
ample, the General Motors Corporation has 
recently taken into its service in this con- 
nection the head of the oldest library 
school in the country at a salary almost 
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double what he had been receiving—a con- 
vincing reminder that the libraries, like the 
schools, must pay better salaries or lose 
some of their most valued workers. 

A final evidence of the library renais- 
sance is the enlarged programme of the 
American Library Association, to finance 
which an appeal on, Bee made for a $2,000, 
000 “ Books for Everybody ” fund. 

It was inevitable that such a programme 
should be launched. No organization with 
the fine record of Library War Service 
could forsake its duty during the period of 
reconstruction, when every agency that can 
help in education, in citizenship building, 
and in industrial and economic rehabilita- 
tion is so greatly needed. The demand 
that the American Library Association 
continue its work came from everywhere— 
from such educational leaders as Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Secre- 
tary of the National Education Associa- 
tion. It came from discharged soldiers in 
many sections of the country not having 
libraries, who asked that the ‘Association 
give them a direct-by-mail service until 
their home communities could establish a 
service of their own. 

The enlarged programme is the product 
of months of pom study by leading 
librarians of the country. It is a consensus 
of the competent as to the means necessary 
to conserve the tremendous benefits that 
must accrue to the Nation when books are 
freely accessible toevery man, woman, and 
child, and when their use is vitalized by an 
adequate supply of professional librarians. 
It is clearly recognized that the stability of 
any country depends on the intelligence of 
its people, and that in the education of the 
people libraries are essential. 

The Association, in co-operation with all 
existing agencies and organizations, plans 
to give direct service to men on merchant 
jaarine vessels; to ex-service men, includ- 
ing blind ex-service men and ex-service 
men in hospitals ; to Coast Guard stations, 
lighthouses, and lightships. These activities 
are chiefly continuations of service that 
was begun during the war and that cannot 
wisely & abruptly discontinued. 

A campaign of education will encourage 
the development and improvement of libra- 
ries everywhere. This campaign will be 
based on a comprehensive survey of the 
existing situation, and includes co-operation 
with all the agencies at work on the library 

roblem in the various States. The follow- 
ing facts from the Association’s “ Blue 
Letters,” based upon United States Bureau 
of Education statistics, indicate the extent 
of the need : 


' 

Only 794, or twenty-seven per cent, of the 
2,964 counties in the United States have within 
their borders any one library of 5,000 volumes 
or more, leaving seventy-three per cent of 
the counties without any libraries adequately 
equipped to take the imitiative in developing a 
service. 

Thirty States serve less than ficty per cent of 
their populations, six serve less than ten per 
cent, and one less than two per cent. 

The United States is expending $1,000,000,- 
000 a year for schools and colleges, or $10 per 
capita for the whole population. 

It is expending $16,500,000 per year for pub- 
lig libraries, or sixteen and one-half cents per 
capita. { 

In other words, we expend $10 per capita to 
educate people through schools and only six- 
teen and one-half cents per capita to provide * 
libraries, the principal after-school educational 
institution. | 


A special effort will be made to obtain a 
wider use of the library as an institution 
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for building citizenship. Here again the 
“ Blue Letter ” points out : 


There are approximately fifteen million for- 
eign-born in the United States, and about six 
million of this number do not read or speak the 
English language. 

There are about two thousand foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers and periodicals in the coun- 
try, published in forty-three languages and 
dialects, with a combined circulation of eight 
million. 

The great majority of the foreign-born in this 
country, know nothing of American history or 
American tradition and ideals, because they 
have been entirely dependent on books and 
publications appearing in their own language 
for information. , 


Special attention is to be devoted to adult 
self-education. A “ Letter to Educators ” 
suggests that to visualize the need of adult 
self-education one has but to think : 

1. Of the men and women of high school 
and college age who went into military service 
—many of whom will not begin again their 
formal education but who might be stimulated 
to embark upon a reading course. 

2. Of the boys and girls who each year leave 
school to enter business, and who are potential 
students, especially during their first few years 
out of school. 

3. Of the men and women who, because of the 
changing world conditions, are eager for more 
information on the history and theory of gov- 
ernment, economics, and social development. 

4. Of the millions of women, recently en- 
franchised, who want to know more about gov- 
ernment and politics. 

5. Of the foreign-born, enthusiastic in their 
desire to learn more about democracy, Ameri- 
can ideals, and citizenship. 

6. Of the men and women forced by eco- 
nomic competition and the high cost of living 
to seek ways of increasing their earning capac- 
ity. 

7. Of the millions of men and women, boys 
and girls, who realize their educational limita- 
tionsand want, in their ambitious moments, to 
continue their education along various lines by 
serious reading. 

8. Of the thousands of dollars spent on cor- 
respondence school courses, and the thousands 
enrolled in study clubs. 

The well-known publishing activities of 
the Association, which have been of great 
service to thousands of libraries, are to be 
extended to meet the increased demand for 
bibliographies, union lists and indexes, 
books for the blind, and reading courses 
with outlines and suggestions for home 
study. 

An effort. is also to be made to improve 
conditions in the library profession, which 
has been seriously ye Ha by higher sal- 
aries offered elsewhere at a. time when its 
full strength is urgently meeded. 

A programme worked out with such care 
by an organization that has already demon- 
strated its ability successfully to do big 
things should win the support of every 
American who is interested in education, 
in progress, and in sound citizenship. 


IS TIPPING BRIBERY, BUR- 
GLARY, OR BEGGARY? 


The answer to the above conundrum is 
that it is all three. Tipping often begins 
with bribing the waiters to give more than 
one’s rights, and then the waiters hold up 
the customers, and the waiters in turn be- 
come beggars dependent on these fees. I 
am glad that The Outlook has given us so 
convincing an editorial against this vexa- 
tious and un-American custom. 

It is a tax much larger and more unjust 
than the tax on tea against which our 
Revolutionary fathers rebelled. Especially 
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The Cost of a 60-Dish Package of 
Quaker Oats 


A 60-dish pockage of Quaker Oats will cost you 35 cents. 
a 


Price 


A small fish will cost you the same amount—enough to serve four people. 
Three chops will cost you about the same—only enough for three. 
And seven eggs at this writing cost as much as that 60-dish package 


of Quaker. 
Mark the Food You Get 


The package of Quaker Oats yields 6221 calories—the energy measure 
of food value. 

The fish, eggs or chops which that 35c¢ buys will not average one-tenth 
as much. 

As a food they cannot compare with oats. For the oat is the greatest 
food that grows. It is almost a complete food, nearly the ideal food. 

About all the human body needs is in oats in right proportion. 

This is how the calory cost compares with other necessary foods, based 
on prices at this writing : 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 
Quaker Oats. . . . 5%c Average Fish. . . . 50c 
Average Meats . . . 45c Hen’s Eggs ... . 70c 
Vegetables . . 11c to 78c 














‘The wise housewife’s conclusion must be this : 

The proper breakfast is Quaker Oats. It means supreme nutrition— 
foods that everybody needs. And the 90 per cent that it saves on break- 
fasts can buy costlier foods for dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


Only 10 Pounds in a Bushel 


Quaker Oats are flaked from queen bushel. You get the cream of the oats, 
grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory the maximum flavor, without extra cost, 
oats. We get but ten pounds from a when you ask for this premier brand, 


35c and 15c per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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| THE NEW FICTION | 
| 
| THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 





| By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
“No more successful mystery was ever written 
| than ‘The Great Impersonation.’ It is a triumph of 
construction and treatment that holds the reader 
Wil] from first to last."—PAiladelphia Public, Ledger. 
i $1.75 net 
" LYNCH LAWYERS 
i By WILLIAM PATERSON WHITE 
“As in ‘The Owner of the Lazy D,’ Mr. White 
i proves himself to be a master in the field of the West- 
i{ ernadventure story "—New York Tribune. $1.75 net 
| THE MARBECK INN 
KI By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 
i This new novel by the author of ‘Hobson's 
Choice” is a vividly realistic story of the rise—and 
KI some would say, the fall—of an English working- 
man’s son, told with much quiet humor and keen 
HI judgment of character. $1.75 net 


i HIS FRIEND AND HIS WIFE 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


Al The story of the effects upon the folk of the 
AI wealthy Quaker Hill Colony in Connecticut, which 
followed an infraction of the social code by Julian 
|| Osborn and Maxgaret Meredith. $1.75 net 
H THE CHINESE LABEL 
| By J. FRANK DAVIS 
KI A Secret Service story of the unsensational and al- 
h together plausible sort. Its methods are those of 
subtlety and finesse, rather than of coercion and 
| force. $1.75 net 
| THE VOICE OF THE PACK 
AI : By EDISON MARSHALL 
h| Love Story—Adventure Story—Nature Story— 
all three qualities combine in this remarkable tale of 
HI modern man and woman arrayed against the forces 
of age-old savagery. $1.75 net 


AI STORM COUNTRY POLLY 


Ki By GRACE MILLER WHITE 

h The opening scenes in this new novel by the author 
of ‘Tess of the Storm Country,” are laid in a squat- 

H ter settlement on the shore of Lake Cayuga. T 
situations are tensely emotional and adroitly han- 

HI dled, and Polly herself, crude and untaught, but 
beautiful in face and fine in spirit, is an adorable 

Al heroine. $1.75 net 








FIRE OF YOUTH 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN’ 


“ *Fire of Youth’ is a real novel, full of life, with 
real people and a coherent plot." —Gertrude Atherton. 
1.75 


THE LA CHANCE MINE 
MYSTERY 
By S. CARLETON 
tit plot and Suiee. for tenseness of interest and 


outdoor story of Canada is not 
easily equalled. $1.75 net 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
PERMANENT VALUE 


THE LAST FOUR MONTHS: 


How the War Was Won 
By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR F. MAURICE 


“General Maurice sketches the events on the 
Western front from the second battle of the Marne 
to the signing of the armistice. His tributes to the 

erican soldiers are frequently generous. The 











reader who wants the gtory of the great triumph in 
its broad outlines will find it here.”—The “Atlantic 
Monthly Bookshelf. $2.50 net 


RUSSIA WHITE OR RED 
By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


“For those who would like to know what bolshe- 
vism really is, what red radicalism means when car- 
ried to its logical limit, this volume is earnestl: 
recommended. The book is illustrated with 
a hundred By ee taken by Mr. Sayler in 
Russia.” — Boston Herald. $2.50 net 

HEALTH THROUGH WILL 

POWER 
By JAMES J. WALSH, MD. 
Dr. Walsh shows the preventative and curative 


power of the will upon coughs, rheumatism, intes- 
tinal disorders, etc. $1.50 net 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICAL 
CAREER 


By CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 
(Clara Doria) 


The autobiography of a well-known opera and 
concert singer—Clara Doria. $4.00 net 


For Sale at all Booksellers 








a lore, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston ma 














IS TIPPING BRIBERY, BURGLARY, OR 
BEGGARY ? (Continued) 

should it be thrown over at this time as 

inconsistent with democracy in all parts 

of the world, for every man who receives 

a tip is by that token treated as an in- 

ferior. Wixeur F. Crarts. 


HONESTY IN BUSINESS! 


BY C. W. STEPHENSON 


“Honesty in business? Do you mean 
big business ? Or do you mean just any busi- 
ness that caters to the public? Let me tell 
you once for all that there is no such thing 
as honesty in modern business methods 
and practice.” The writer had stepped in 
to visit a men’s brotherhood. The topic 
under discussion was “ Common Honesty.” 
The basis for the discussion was found in 
the story of Ananias and Sapphira, Acts 
v. The very competent leader had started 
the ball rolling with the question: “ Why 
is it wrong to lie?” The answers given 


were: “ Because it violates the Golden 
Rule ;” “ Because it injures your own 
character ;” “ Because truth should be the 
basis of all safe business.” . 

“ Very well. Is all business conducted on 
this solid basis?” Then came the response, 
with emphasis that was refreshing, to say the 
least. “ No, sir ; all modern business is more 
or lessdishonestly carried on. Businessmen 
are liars. They force their employees to lie 
all the time. One liar at the head makes 
a dozen liars of his subordinates.” Those 
men wer>, almost all of them, foremen in 
great shops where thousands of men are 
employed. They were intelligent men, men 
of very wide experience. They were read- 
ing and thinking men. Some of them had 
been in many different industries, and yet 
there was not the slightest difference of 
opinion in regard to this grave matter. 

hey were absolutely positive that men in 
business, great and small, with a few notable 
exceptions, were not particular in regard 
to truth-telling. I ventured to ask for 
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particulars. This seemed a tremendously 
important and sad affair. “How do you 
a. out that business men are liars? 
Will you give us the reason for sueh a 
sweeping charge?” One bright and fine- 
looking fellow responded: “I have been 
in many shops. I am now in one of the 
great shops of the city. I have found the 
same thing in St. Louis and here and 
other places. Here is an illustration. I 
am now engaged in helping to turn out a 
machine that is in great demand. Our 
capacity is limited. We cannot keep up 
with our orders. Every man in that plant 
who knows anything knows we eannot 
keep up, and yet every day we are pastes 
orders and entering into contracts to fi 
an order, say, of a hundred machines within 
a certain time. We know when we take 
that order that we never can fill it in the 
time specified. When the time comes and 
the machines are not ready, and we get 
letters of inquiry, our secretary is ordered 
to reply by saying, ‘We have had some diffi- 
culty in the shop, and work has been held 
up by—’ some trumped-up excuse. It is a 
lie, and the secretary knows it is a lie, 
and so do the others higher up. Now this 
is a mostecommon thing. I have found it in 
every shop I have ever worked in.” 

“ Why do these great firms book orders 
and agree to turn out machines within a 
specified time when they know it is a physi- 
cal impossibility to do any such thing ?” 

“ They are after trade. They think no 
one will suffer. Itis the common practice. 
No one looks for all such contracts to be 
filled to the letter. Those who have given 
the orders are helpless, make the best of 
circumstances, and the thing continues.” 

“ What. effect has such a practice upon 
the employees—their morale b 

“T am confident that it has a tendency 
to breed distrust or contempt, to make the 
men careless in regard to the sacredness of 
contracts. They grow lax, and drift into 
the habit of doing things indifferently or 
imperfectly. It affects me that way.” — 

Another man gave this testimony: “I 
am an oe. It is my business to ex- 
amine and pass upon the finished product 
before it leaves the shop. I find many 
defects that an ordinary observer would 
not notice. I call the attention of the man 
above me to these things, and he smiles 
significantly and says: ‘Oh, never mind, 
never mind. You must learn to be blind to 
some things. Let it go. We want produc- 
tion.’ Now this thing gets on my nerves, it 
worries me, and I feel that I lie when I 
O. K. a job that is imperfect, and must lie 
to keep my place.” 

Every one of these workers manifested 
a desire to be truthful. Every one feels 
in his very soul that it would be better all 
round, pay better, to deal honestly. Their 
employers do not seem to think so, and 
the subtle and dangerous estrangement 
goes on. There is not that confident and 

ne trustful relation existing between em- 
ployer and employee that would make for 

etter things. All the men in this brother- 
hood were engaged by big businesses where 
millions are involved daily. They are 
firmly convinced that all business, large 
and small, has a destructive element of 
dishonesty in it. They think that business 
is conducted by greed of gain more than 
upon principles of righteousness. They 
were willing to admit that there may be 
exceptions, but these exceptions are rare. 

I was most surprisingly impressed with 
the spirit of good nature, frankness, calm- 
ness, and reasonableness of these men. Do 
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they represent the mental attitude of mill- 
ions of other workers of the higher class ? 

The question kept coming: If the 
I. W. W. lie to incite to strikes and discon- 
tent among the workers, are they less guilt- 
less than are the more respectable groups 
who lie in conducting business for gain? 
Do we condone the latter and condemn 
the former? Sherman Rogers would say, 
“Tell the truth.” 


THE PROBLEM OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Earnest protests have recently been made 
both in Great Britain and the United States 
by large numbers of citizens of these coun- 
tries against the retention by the Turks of 
Constantinople as their capital. The grounds 
for these protests are ample. The reasons 
that support them are strong. Their effect 
may yet be considerable, not directly, but 
indirectly. They come too late to accom- 
plish the object at which they were aimed. 
Action has been taken and officially an- 
nounced throughout the Moslem world 
which will keep the Caliph-Sultan at Con- 
stantinople. Had the Turkish question been 
settled a year ago, the Ottoman capital 
could well have been removed to Brusa. 
The opportunity is lost. The Turks have 
so used the long rag | and have been so 
deeply stirred by the ill-advised permission 

iven the Seneke to occupy Smyrna pend- 
ing a settlement of the whole question of 
the Near East that their plea to remain at 
Constantinople was long ago accepted by 
France, and later by Great Britain also. 

The reasons of “ practical politics ” which 
have influenced France and Great Britain 
are pretty well known by those who can 
see behind the diplomatic curtain. What- 
ever these reasons are, the dié is cast. Con- 
stantinople is to remain the capital of the 
Ottoman state. But public opinion in the 
United States and Great Britain still has 
work to do. That work consists in bring- 
ing such pressure to bear upon national 
and international action as will make the 
retention of the Turk at Constantinople 
innoxious. This can be done. The Govern- 
ment and people of Great Britain cer- 
tainly will fe found responsive to public 
sentiment in this matter. 

We waive all answer to the question, 
Can the Turks be reformed? Answered 
yes or no, their power to do harm, as in 
the past, can be completely taken away, 
even with the center of the Ottoman state 
at Constantinople. Leave them with no 
army and no navy. Neutralize the straits. 
Demand and enforce the fulfillment of 
guaranties for security of life and prop- 
erty and equality before the law of all 
Ottoman subjects, thus leaving Turkey 
dependent on the Western Powers. 

n any event, Turkey has lost a large 
part of her territory. The limit of her 
possessions in Europe will doubtless be 
the Tchataldja defenses of Constantinople. 
Great slices of her territory in Asia are 
irrevocably lost—terribly humiliating to 
Ottoman pride! 

Yes; but leave them even the nominal 
possession of Constantinople and they will 
accept all other restrictions as “ Kismet.” 
The hope will remain to their best men 
and women and to their American friends 
that they still have a future, even a future 
better far than any era of their boasted 
goes The stay of Constantinople in the 
1ands of the Turks, with the effective 
guaranties to be demanded, will in no 
way hinder the great work to which Ameri- 
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| Important Scribner Spring Books | 7 





Non-fiction 





The Letters of Henry James 


In two volumes. With photogravure portraits. Edited by Percy Lubbock 
A notable event in the literature of the year, including letters to 
Mrs. Edith Wharton Compton Mackenzie Robert Louis Stevenson 
H. G. Wells 


John Singer Sargent William James 
George Du Maurier W. D. Howells 


and many more of the most brilliant and delightful personalities of the 


Edmond Gosse 
Hugh Walpole 
A. C. Benson 


day. 


Socialism vs 


Civilization 
By Lieutenant Boris Brasol 
With an Introduction by T. N. CARVER, 
Professor of Political Economy 
at Harvard University 
PROF. CARVER says: “. .. The 
author has performed a useful service by 
bringing home this lesson to the Ameri- 
can people. . .. He shows himself a 
master of the subject.” $2.00 


Russian People 
Revolutionary Recollections 
By Princess Cantacuzéne 


The granddaughter of General U. S. 
Grant, who has lived in Russia for twenty 
years, gives the first authoritative account 
of the position of the great population 
outside the cities. Illustrated. $3.00 


The Racial Prospect 
By S. K. Humphrey 


“The Racial Prospect” is a complete 
rewriting of the author’s significant and 
already widely known work, “‘ Mankind.” 
In his new book Mr. Humphrey goes 
even more deeply into those problems of 
social development—the strength of races 
and their stumbling-blocks. He points 
out how race building is the key to domi- 
nance in the coming civilization. $2.00 


John Galsworthy’'s Tatterdemalion 


“ Unalike as these tales and sketches are in many ways, they resemble 
one another in this—that always there is the intense feeling for beauty, 
the sure and delicate craftsmanship that enables Mr. Galsworthy to 
show the reader the thing as he sees it.”—New York Times, 


Tutt and Mr. Tutt 
By Arthur Train 


An inimitable group of stories giving 
some of the battles and adventures in the 
law office and court of the celebrated firm 
of “ Tutt and Tutt.” Jilustrated. $1.75 


The Wreckers 


By Francis Lynde 
A thrilling story of railroading in the 
West that has a significance in the 
present-day conditions. With frontis- 
piece. $1.75 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


$10.00 


Is America Worth 
Saving ? 


By Nicholas Murray Butler 

President of Columbia University 
In this book Dr. Butler analyzes the 
temper and tendencies of the times with 
an eye not only to the immediate present 
but to the historical background which 
should prove illuminating to the solution 
of rising problems as well. $2.00 


Modes and Morals 


By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Brander Matthews says: “This vol- 
ume of Mrs. Gerould’s with its dozen of 
papers on a heterogeny of themes, ought 
to find a host of eager readers. ... The 
book is as charming as it is clever, as 
wise as it is witty.” $1.75 


The Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado 


Recurrent Studies in Impressions and 
Appearances 
By John C. Van Dyke 
“No one could come nearer to finding 
words for all this inexpressible majesty 
and beauty than the writer of this vol- 
ume.” — Philadelphia Ledger. With 
illustrations from photographs. $2.00 


$1.90. 


= 
This Sideof Paradise 
By F. Scott Fitzgerald 

Harry Hansen, literary editor of the 
Chicago “‘ Daily News,” writes: ‘I have 
just had a wonderful evening with ‘ This 
Side of Paradise.’ It is one of the few 
really American novels extant.” 

“One of the season’s brilliancies,”— 
New York World. $1.75 


Allegra 
By L. Allen Harker 


‘A very charming romance of English 
fields and London footlights.”—New York 
World. $1.75 
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BOOKS With Vision 





social and religious conscience 

of the world been so stirred as 
at the present time and nowhere is 
this so apparent as in this country. 
Men and women in all walks of life 
are reaching out for the reality of 
the vision that was the result of the 
world struggle. No longer can the 


lL is significant that never has the 


spiritual aspect of life be dis-associ- 
ated from the economic, and it is to 
prove the truth of this that some of 
the clearest minds of the day are 
working. 

The following books, chosen from 
the extensive lists of The Abingdon 
Press, while divergent in theme, all 
have this thought in common. 





Some Aspects of International 
Christianity 
The Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series, 1919 
By John Kelman 
There are questions of the most vital 
importance on which every man must 
form an opinion. The bearings of these 
questions are not confined to the regions 
of expert knowledge ; and there is a place 
for the impressions of the man on the 
street—his general sense of moral values, 
his common-sense view of relative impor- 
tances, and the free play of his conscience 
upon the questions of the hour as he 
understands them. It is in his name and 
from his point of view that I have pre- 
pared these lectures. 
—From Author’s Preface. 
12 mo. Cloth. In press. 


Steps in the Development of 
American Democracy 
By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin 

A study of democratic origins that 

flashes a vivid light upon the problems of 

the present day. A high-hearted call to 

America to play her part and act the 
democrat in the world life. 

12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.50 


The Church and World Peace 
By Bishop Richard J. Cooke 
A strong and timely discussion of the 
church in relation to the League of Na- 
tions and World Peace. 
12 mo. Cloth. In press. 


The Rebirth of Korea 
The Reawakening of its People, Its Causes and the Outlook 
By Hugh Heung-wo Cynn 
“* Vansei! Mansei! M-a-n-s-e-i!’*Ten 
thousand years for Korea! Long live 
Korea!’ Thus in the midst of mighty 
shouts the Korea that had been ‘dead 
and buried’ for eight and a half years 
‘rose from the dead’ at two o’clock in 
the afternoon of the first day of March, 
1919.” With these striking words Pro- 
fessor Cynn begins his authentic account 
of recent happenings in Korea—a story 
at once graphic and compelling, pathetic 
and inspiring. 
12mo: Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.50 


The Spiritual Meaning of 
‘*In Memoriam ’”’ 
An Interpretation for the Times 
By Jomes Main Dixon 
Avital and original study and appraisal 
of Tennyson’s great poem. An interpre- 
tation not only of Tennyson but of the 
basic ohllsenahe of an enduring civiliza- 
tion. 12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 


Premillennialism 
Non-Scriptural Non-Historical Non-Scientific 
Non-Philosophical 


By George Preston Mains 
A terse and trenchant critique of pre- 
millennial claims. It will be difficult for 
the advocates of this aggressive cult to 
confute the reasoning of these logical and 
close knit arguments. 
16 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 
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THE PROBLEM OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
(Continued) 


eans are called in that land with an urgency 
not one whit less pressing than that of the 
relief work, now near its end. It is a work 
begun a hundred years ago, which may 
last yet a hundred years, and will yield 
fruit of greater value than the acceptance 
of any “ mandate” or — relationship 
whatsoever could possibly produce. 

The work of the future will be the 
philanthropic work of the past greatly 
expanded in every direction, especially edu- 
cationally and industrially. What has been 
done and the position of influence gained 
will be an asset of tremendons value for 
the work to be done. Americans will here- 
after be to Moslems of the Near East 
the interpreters of a living and practical 
Christianity, to a degree altogether un- 
matched by foreigners aed any other land. 


GrorceE F. Herrick. 


[The writer of this letter is an American 
who has spent more than fifty years in 
close touch with the races of the Near 


. East, chiefly at Constantinople. His name 


will be recognized with respect by those in- 
terested in American educational and phil- 
anthropic work in the Balkans and the 
Turkish Empire. Nevertheless we do not 
wholly agree with him that “the oppor- 
tunity is lost to turn the Turk out of Con- 
stantinople.” If the American Govern- 
ment had made as strong protest against 
the retention of Constantinople by the 
Sultan as it has made against the reten- 
tion of Fiume by the Italian Government, 
we are sure something could have been 
accomplished. Of course the failure of the 
American Government to declare war 
against Turkey and Bulgaria when it de- 
clared war against Austria puts the United 
States in an unfortunate position on the 
Constantinople question. But Dr. Herrick 
is sound in his conclusion that American 
influence in the Near East in the future 
must be in the direction of impressing the 
Turks with the fact that they must con- 
form to the decent opinion of mankind if 
they are to be admitted to any kind of 
recognition or regard by civilized nations.— 
Tue Eprrors. ] 








TIMELY BOOKS 


For Every Lover of the Child 
THE — | 
NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE CHILD 

By DR. COURTENAY DUNN 


Cloth, $2.00 net 


A treasure-house of childlore full of 
the most curious information culled from 
the annals of bygone days and interest- 
ingly compared with present-day condi- 
tions. 





The Book of the Hour! 

THE 

UNSOLVED RIDDLE 
OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, B.A., Ph.D. 


Professor of Political Economy at McGill 
University, Montreal. Cloth, $1.25 net 


“Mr. Leacock presents the case for 
orderly and evolutionary progress sanely 
and attractively, as against anything 
violent or sousiutionant Although his 


book is not humorous, humor has no 4 


doubt helped and been a first aid to 
sanity."—Mew York Sun. 


Of Special Timeliness ! 


IRISH IMPRESSIONS 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Author of “Heretics,” “ Orthodoxy,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50 net 


“ Something everybody ought to read. 
At his best, G. K. C., the critical essay- 
ist, can be in dead earnest and highly 
edifying on large and important subjects 
more agreeably and divertingly than 
anyone else we know. ‘Irish Impres- 
sions’ represents him at his best.” 

—New York Sun (Editorial) 


An International Success 


THE SILENCE OF 
COLONEL BRAMBLE | 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 
Cloth, $1.25 


This book has run through seventeen 
editions in the original French. It is an 
extremely amusing account of an Eng- 
lish regimental Mess by a young French 
officer who was attached as an inter- 
preter. 








AND 
1920's ‘‘ Best Seller ” 
THE HOUSE 
OF BALTAZAR 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Author of “The Rough Road,” “ The 
Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 
60th thousand. Cloth, $1.90 


“ A novel worthy to rank with William 
J. Locke’s best is ‘The House of Bal- 
tazar.’ This novel has in it the same 


‘ingratiating qualities that made ‘The 


Beloved abond’ and ‘The Morals 

of Marcus Ordeyne’ literary gems of 

extraordinary brilliancy.” 
-—Philadelphia Record. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
JOHN LANE CO. NEW YORK 
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DEATH TO THE RED CEDAR? 


BY JOHN T. BARTLETT 


In apple-growing sections of the Middle 
Atlantic States red cedar trees were pop- 
ular for Christmas uses this year for an 
unusual reason. Spruce, hemlock, pine, are 
all Christmas trees in this region, but the 
red cedar, a tree which in apple towns here 
is likely to become a rarity, had preference 
this year on other grounds than appear- 
ance, convenience in securing, and intrinsic 
value. 

This part of the United States is headed 
toward general recognition as one of a scant 
number of leading apple regions of the 
world. The red cedar has become inimical 
to the apple industry through being a host 
tree for an economically important apple 
disease. This is the cedar rust or the 
apple rust. It goes by both names. 

The cedar rust is brother in one respect 
to the white pine blister rust which has 
been troubling New England. To complete 
its life cycle it requires, like the blister 
rust, two host trees or shrubs, lacking 
either of which it vanishes from a locality. 
A eg of the year it spends on the red 
cedar, then it jumps to the apple, mani- 
festing itself in yellow spots on the leaves 
and fruit. Like several other fruit diseases 
which have become economically important 
in very recent years, red cedar rust became 
a serious menace with suddenness. 

Can a tree be legislated out of existence? 
re is going to be answered in 
the Winchester apple district of Virginia. 
This region of some 425 square miles, in 
which there are already 750,000 or more 
apple trees, last season traced damage, it is 
stated, of $1,000,000 to cedar rust. Apple- 
growers, realizing the deadly character of 
red cedars, can safely be left to remove 
them, but this is not sufficient. There must 
be absolute eradication, which is possible 
only through the co-operation of many 
farmers and landowners who are not apple- 
growers. 

The Virginia Legislature passed the 
Steck Cedar Rust Law, aimed at the erad- 
ication of red cedars. “ Death to the Red 
Cedar !” is the war-cry in Winchester now. 
As was to be expected, the law has en- 
countered some opposition. Man often loves 
trees, sometimes he loves even red cedars, 
and thus it happens that eradication prom- 
ises to be effected only with the aid of 
legal process. In one such case the fruit- 
growers, represented by a committee, 
offered to perform the labor of cutting the 
cedars and to pay the owner $2.50 apiece, 
but the obdurate one would not “dicker.” 
Then they “ went to law.” 

The Virginia Cedar Rust Law, as it 
stands now, stipulates compulsory eradica- 
tion of all red cedars within one mile of a 
commercial apple orchard. Fruit-growers 
already have concluded that this is inade- 
quate, and the State Horticultural Society 
is asking the Legislature, now in biennial 
session, to change the legal distance from 
one mile to two. 


PROFESSIONAL 
(From the Philadelphia ‘* Ledger *’) 

The small son of a well-known electrical 
engineer is more familiar with the appli- 
ances of modern civilization than with the 
small things of nature, and when visiting 
the country unhesitatingly picked up a 
hornet to inspect its mechanism more 
closely. When his father hurried out to 
discover the cause of the commotion which 
immediately broke the peace of the summer 
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Why Men Strike 


Why do men strike? The old answer, “shorter hours, 
bigger pay,” does not fully solve the problem. In almost 
every case there is also something deeper involved—as this 
interesting story of a Russian sweat-shop worker shows. 


OR twelve long hours a day Rensky 

polished the bowls of briar smoking 

pipes in a dingy little room in lower 

Manhattan. He had been in Anierica 
two years now and could polish bowls like 
an expert. 

But Rensky hated his work—hated it be- 
cause Michael, the foreman, glared and 
stormed and cursed; hated it because the 
“boss”? was making money, not he; hated it 
because he was a machine, and he had come 
to America to be aman. Hated it most of 
all because he had to sit at that twirling, 
sandpapered disc day after day, week after 
week, month after month with only a thin 
and thankless pay envelope to look forward 
to. And so he polished pipes and hated 
Michaelandshirked and sulked for two years. 

The owner began to wonder why the out- 
put was so small, why there were so many 
petty quarrels, so much waste, so little profit. 
How could he know that he and his foreman 
were working at cross purposes with the men 
in the little workrogm? All he knew was 
that he paid the highest wages possible and 
still got the smallest return. 

Then Rensky went back to live in his native 
country. He was bw to leave his job, glad 
to leave the United States. Is it any wonder 
that he found little to praise and much to 
blame in our “industrial institutions”? Is 
it any wonder that he spoke ill of the “ land 
of freedom ”? Then came the Revolution. 


The “Square Deal’’ Handshake 


Russia was not a safe place to live in and 
once again Rensky came to America. They told 
him that the workshop had moved to Brooklyn, 
And there he found it—not a dingy little room 
but asplendid modern building. Michael greeted 
him with a smile and began to enthuse on “ indus- 
trial democracy,” “ justice,” “ co-operation.” 

Rensky was dazed, bewildered. He didn’t 
understand. Michael was so different; the faces 
in the workroom looked so contented; the very 
pipe bowls seemed more friendly. He accepted 

is old position back at a higher wage and im- 
mediately began to pass through more finished 
pipes under the new 8-hour schedule than he 
ever did before in 12. 

At the end of the week, when everyone met in 
the big buffer-machine room for a meeting, the 
mystery was explained. Rensky listened with sur- 
prise and wonderment, but with ever-increasing 
enlightenment and broadening of mind, while 
“ our friend, Leitch,” explained the quality bonus 
system. He gasped when the “‘ boss” said that 
each one of them was responsible for the suc- 
cess of the firm. He smiled broadly when Leitch 
said, “The underlying principle of Industrial 
Democracy is the sguare deal.” 


Rensky Thaws Out 


Rensky awakened; he thawed out. He hada 
share in this business; the “ boss” was square— 
he’d work, work his very best. And he did. 
Suffice to say that in two short months he was 
making more money than he had ever dreamed 
of. He’s now a happy, prosperous, loyal American 
citizen and he never thinks of Russia and 
revolutions. . 

That’s what John Leitch’s plan of Industrial 
Democracy does. First it eliminates unskilled 
labor, giving each individual worker a share of 
responsibility. It achieves real gg weg | by 
increasing quality with quantity. Above all, it 
Americanizes the foreigners who keep the ma- 
chinery in our factories running. 

Industrial Democracy is a definite and profit- 
able plan of organization. It has solved the labor 

mnt ¥ mane of 40 large and well known concerns. 
Tamodiatly, uietly, and without friction, fac- 


been worked out are now available; in ati inter-” 
esting, easy-to-read book— 


** MAN-TO-MAN ” 


This story of Industrial Democracy should be* 
in every mine, mill and factory, where there are’ 
25 or more employees. It is not a plan for drastic 
revolution, but for inevitable, resistless evolution.: 
It breaks down the barrier between employer’ 
and employee; it reveals practical methods for’ 
holding down costs and for eliminating waste ; 
it contains proven ideas for speeding up ‘produc-’ 
tion and for increasing profits. ‘ 

Not long ago there was a huge strike in Pat-- 
erson, N. J.—2,300 workers walked out. Some 
struck for shorter hours, some for more pay. 
Among all the mills in that city, only one was’ 
running at full force, on a schedule of 48 hours: 
a week and with its workers happy and con- 
tented. It was making money while the others 
were losing thousands. 7hat mill had had Leitch’s 
plan in — for four months. 

John Leitch’s plan of Industrial Democracy 
is a working proposition that stands on its own 
feet. Some of our biggest concerns bélitve that 
soe Leitch’s book opens the prospect of a new 

uture for American business and manufactur- 
ing. The National Cash Register Company 
bought 401 copies of this haa the American 
Woolen Company bought 200, Doehler Die Cast- 
ings Company bought 141, Passaic Metal Ware 
Company 146, Susquehanna Silk Mills 252, and- 
many other concerns, large and small, have* 
bought and are still buying additional copies’ 
of this remarkable book, And now through a: 
special arrangement you can get your copy of 
“ Man-to-Man” at a 25% discount. 


Special Offer 


Through a Special Combination Offer this> 
249-page book, “ Man-to-Man” and a full year’s 
subscription to Forbes Magazine will be given 
at a worth-while price reduction. Forbes Maga-” 
zine, one of the foremost business publications~ 
of to-day, is published every two weeks and is> 
read by America’s representative business men 
and concerns. John H. Patterson, E. C. Sim- 
mons, Elbert H. Gary, Senator Capper, Packard! 
Motor Co., U. S. Treasury Department, Thos. 
A. Edison, Inc.—these are only a few of the’ 
prominent men and firms finding Forbes Maga- 
zine an ever-present source of real help and profit. 

“Forbes” is one of the most constructive, 
widest read, and most valuable business maga-~ 
zines published. To the business man it brings’ 
ideas, experiences, and inspiration worth thou-’ 
sands of dollars to his business. Scores of busi-’ 
ness leaders besides those named heré look upon 
the writings of B.C. Forbes, the Editor of this: 
Magazjne, as the most important and far-seeing’ 

ublished anywhere today. “ Forbes Magazine ” 
is a man-to-man, progressive employers’ and em- 
ployees’ magazine and its subscription price is 

4 per year. However through this Special 

Combination Offer your name will be entered 
for a full year’s subscription and you will also’ 
receive at once prepaid a copy of the 249-page 
book, “ Man-to- or John Leitch; both for” 
the special price of $5.50. 

This offer is open only for a limited time. The* 
coupon below will enable you to accept it. No 
progressive employer who wishes to have his 
employees’ morale on as high a plane as his own 
should fail to act upon this offer, Fill out and- 
mail the coupon at once. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 14, 299 Broadway, New York- 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. 14, 299 Broadway, New York: 
Please send me, postage paid, a copy of Man-te-Man, by 
John Leitch, and enter my name for a year’s subscription 
to Forbes Magazine. After five days I will send you $5.50 in- 
full payment, or return the book and you will cancel my 

subscription. 


tories where discord reigned were converted 

; : : H ° : : NAME. ..cccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccs cece cscs cece 

into smoothly running industrial institutions. 

The outline of his plan and the actual results it 

has accomplished in the 40 concerns where it has ADDRESS...........esseeeceeeccenseeeceeeeeeceeen sees , 
[Advertisement] 
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Important 


CARDINAL MERCIER’S OWN STORY 


y war experiences in their most tense and vivid reality; all the issues 
I fought with the occupying power, their methods and mine clearly defined, 
undeniably fixed in black and white.”—Cardinal Mercier. Preface by 
Cardinal Gibbons. New Portrait frontispiece. 8vo. Net, $4.00 


MEMORIES AND RECORDS Lord Fisher 


e raciest and most unconventional memoirs published in many years. 
England is agog over these revelations of the Admiral who built up the 
modern British Navy and checkmated the Germans. A rapid-fire story of 
world events, naval, social and political, a perfect mine of delightful 
anecdote, shrewd comment, startling personal opinions of important people 
and affairs. Tilustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Net, $8.00 


SOLDIERS ALL Joseph Cummings Chase 
Portraits and Sketches of the Men of the A. E. F. 
The famous Chase portraits made in France. An absolutely unique record 
of America’s War Heroes. 12 portraits in full color and 125 in black and 
white, biographies, signatures, and an introduction by the artist. 

Ato. Net, $7.50 
THE DOVER PATROL Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 


The heretofore secret story of how a tiny section of the British Navy 








guarded the English coast and kept the Channel safe for food and troop ‘ 


transportation. Described in delightful style—of intense interest to gen- 
eral reader and naval expert. Illustrated. 2 vols. Net, $10.00 


LEONARD WOOD 4 Biography Eric Fisher Wood 


onservator of Americanism 
Wood’s career is here recorded for the first time. A fascinating and 
inspiring story of a life of constructive work, true to the best traditions of 


American manhood. Net, $2.00 
By Sir Oliver Lodge 
Three Important New Editions 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 


tudy in Unrecogni uman Faculty 








c | 
Just Issued 


y most important wor 
With New Preface. 


REASON AND BELIEF 


Sir Oliver’s most important work on spiritualism. With New Preface. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


on any religious theme.”—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Harmonizes the progress of science with Biblical record. 


8vo. Net, $3.00 


8vo. Net, $3.00 


Net, $2.00 








GEORGE H, DORAN COMPANY 


Publishers 





New York 








We assist in preparing ma- 

SPEAKERS § terial for special articles, 
' papers, speeches, debates. 

Expert, scholarly service. AusHORS RESEARCH 


Burkav, Suite 44, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN ARE 

UNITARIANS in.ssith, yitnont 
knowing it. 

If you find it difficult to believe in the whole creed 

of your church, send for free literature to 


Associate Dept. B, 25 B St., Bost Mass. 








and where to sell, 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
a spare time itable. Jj 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
ri Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/teaching. 
if One pupil has: received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
gq There is no other institution or agericy ‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English } 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer 
MManuscyipt criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Se 
Dep't. 58, Springfield, Mass. 


a ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 ; 
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Don’t let it get away 
from you 
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day, the little lad was ruefully sucking a 
thumb, while tears streamed down his face. 
“ Why, what’s the trouble?” he was asked. 
“Tt was that bug,” he managed to ex- 
lain between sobs. “TI think his wirin’ is 
efective. I touched him and he wasn’t 
insulated at all.” 


BRADLAUGH’S EXPULSION 


In The Outlook for February 4, in the 
article on “ The Practice of the Mother of 
Parliaments,’ I read with interest the 
reference in the last pa ph to Brad- 
laugh’s expulsion from the Renee of Com- 
mons. I would like to add just a word to the 
statements in Mr. Wilson’s communication. 

At the time of Bradlaugh’s expulsion— 
at least for nearly three years of that time 
—I was living in XK orthampton, the borough 
which had elected him together with 
Labouchére as its representatives at St. 
Stephen’s. They were familiar a in 
the city—a place of about sixty thousand 
inhabitants then. I have often seen them 
riding together; “ Labby,” dapper, slight 
in figure, dressed in a coat with a big far 
collar; Bradlaugh, huge, rather ungainly 
in figure, towering far above his confrére. 
Bradlau h stood over six feet in height 
and his head was unusually large. 

Northampton was, and is, radical in its 
politics, and at the time Bradlaugh was its 
member was secularist in its religion; that 
is, the secularist faith—if it might be so 
dignified—had many influential followers. 

hile theoretically your correspondent 
is right in the reason given for excluding 
naling from the House, there was 
another reason, never mentioned in the 
press, seldom on the platform, but it was 
perhaps even far more effective in keeping 
the Northampton man from his seat than 
the legal one asserted in the official reports. 
Bradlaugh was said to be responsible for 
the publishing of a book called, I think, 
“The Fruits of Philoso hy,” which ‘advo- 
cated what is now called birth control. 

It was a common saying in Northampton 
that it was the English wives who kept 
Bradlaugh out of Parliament, so that mem- 
bers in the House, especially those of the 
Tory persuasion, voted to eject one who 
was undoubtedly the legal representative 
of a borough in full possession of its rights 
when it elected him. It was of course the 
illegal action of the House that exasperated 
the electors of the borough and compelled 
them to elect and re-elect him, I think, four 
or five times before the House finally saw 
the light. 

Bradlaugh was an exceedingly able man ; 
he was far above the average Member of 
Parliament in ability and power ; he would 
have been before long a marked man in 
the House because of his ability. But he 
was also born a “player to the gallery,” 
and the expulsion was far too good a card 
to be thrown away and he played it for all 
it was worth, and many a Radical dissenter 
who gave him his vote at the first election 
just to beat his Tory opponent continued to 
vote against the Tory and for the Radical 
though his conscience squirmed when he 
thought of the charges of immorality 
brought against his representative. As I 
happened to be a Dissenter and not a 
Churchman, I knew how strongly the feel- 
ing ran both for and against Bradlaugh. 

Of course the House could not legally 
take any step against Bradlaugh save on 
the grounds it did take, and so, except 
among those of us who knew the feeling in 
Northampton, the legal aspect is all that is 
remembered. (Rev.) H. J. WinKins. 

Baxter, lowa. 








Real Estate 
NEW YORK 


Life i Adirondacks 


If you wish a CAMP or COTTAGE 
at LAKE PLACID, PAUL SMITH’S, 
SARANAC LAKE, or anywhere in 
the ADIRONDACKS 
Write for free illustrated booklet 
Address W. F. ROBERTS 
Real Estate Office, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
foul, directly on Trout Lake, three miles 
b road from Bolton Landing, Lake 
— Entirely new. Built by ena 
owner, ; whe will rent for the entire season a 

moderate rental.Com pletely furn ished 
throughout. Five rooms with two 
bedrooms and bath. Kitchen with 
running water. Ice, wood, and 
rowboat included. 

For full particulars address 1,597, Outlook. 


COUNTRY HOME 
AT A BARGAIN 


Would you like to own a beautiful country 
home (10 acres) just outside the commuting 
zone—sixty miles from town (90 minutes train 
—_ three railways to cost $35,000? Prop- 
rty loca on west bank of the Hudson 
River, with beautiful view of the river and 
mountain range. House has cig hteen rooms, 
yvements, gardener’s house, barns, 
l buildings of brick. House is now 
ly furnished throughout, and all 
the furni y~ka linen, etc., may pur- 
if desired. For appointment to see 
photographs or visit property address 
SHIPP & OSBORN, Second St., Newburgh, N. Y 


17 States, 
tools, crops 




















qnerometing farms. 
$10 to $100 acre. . 
often included to settle quickly. Write for 
trout Farm 


illustrated cqpalegee. . A. 
Agency, 2026 B. M., Sun Bidg., New York. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR SALE 
Well Established School 
for deficient children. 1,197, Outlook. 
WASHINGTON 


15-Acre Ap le 

For Sale Orchard, 10 years old, 
full bearing, 10 miles east of Spokane, in the 
Otis Orchards District, within a mile of three 
pmuncensnte railways. Comfortable = 
house on property, excellent basement, 

tiful outlook For further particulars aridress 
SOPHIE BEAU MONT, Green Bay, Wis. 














AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS : $100 weekly: Automobile owners 
everywhere wild with enthusiasm. Marvel- 
ous invention doubles wer, mileage, effi- 
ciency. Saves ten times its cost. Sensational 
sales everywhere. Territory a like wild- 

fire. $26 sample outfit and car free. 
Write quick. L. Ballwey, Dept. 46, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

AGENTS. Mason sold 18 5 - a 
autowashers one Saturday. 
each. Square deal. Particulars = Rewice 
Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LS (aay wanted. Cash or royalty 
for i ~~ Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217, St. 
Louis, M 
FOR tee room business and equip- 
yer Coiiege e town. Best reasons for selling. 
ddress 70 West William St., Delaware, Ohio. 
“sane the advertising business at home. 
Unlimited demand for trained advertising 
men and women. Pay $50 to $100 weekly. 
Fare Davis Correspondence Schcol, Dept. 
5, Chicago. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES, ms, plays, etc.,are wanted for 
ublication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 
ureau. 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
RAILWAY traffic inqpocter, $110 a month 
to start and expenses vel if desired. Un- 
limi advancement. No age limit. Three 
months’ home study. Situation arranged. 
ey 4, rmanent ition. Write for 
booklet Standard Business Training 

Tet Butfal lo, N. Y. 
TE phetoplags $25-$300 paid anyone 
ear Bite E id ) the ae unecessary . 
ise Be fon outline free. Producers League, 
uis. 


EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
sary deta magazines. Experience unneces- 
tails free. Press yndicate, 614, St. 








Louis, M 
_STENOGRAPHER and office attendant. 
ital training not necessary. Non-resident 
posi =. — ys nae 2 required. 
Dingman, 330 Broadway, 
Br Thomas 
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Professional Situations 


DIRECTRESS _ of paress— Muhlenberg 
Hospital, Plainfield, N. J., 24 miles from New 
Yor Oe uires the services of capable di- 
rectress of nurses. Hospital 112 beds, forty- 
a pupil nurses. F. J. Hubbard, President, 

203 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

SUPERINTENDENT and chief nurse for 
150-bed hospital near New York. Only high 
grade woman of executive ability considered. 

ive references. 8,158, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


MOTHER’S helper wanted May 1—sea- 
shore for summer, remainder ef year New 
York suburb. Write, stating age, references, 
salary desired, 8,142, Outlook. 


Ww ANTED— Housekeeper for small girls 
school in New York State. Must have good 
health, ability to manage servants, buy food 
and plan meals. Write, pong Senaenees an 
salary expected, 8,169, Outloo 


SUPERINTENDENTS, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, housekeep- 
iss Richards, Box 5, East Side, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Boston, Fridays, ll to 1, 16 
— Hall, Trinity Court. Address Provi- 


WANTED—Nurse or mother’s helper for 
two girls, 9and 7. $50 per month. Summer 
in Canada. A ply irs. K. Marsden Smith, 
616 Reservoir St.. Baltimore, Md. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU foremployer and 
employee. Moneging 3 age matrons, 
governesses, secreta: mpanions, sum- 
per camps. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 

ass. 

EXPERIENCED cook. Household of 11 
including herself. Sati —~wy <4 salary and 
fy oy proposition. mple COMBAT 

. Mrs. Stanley Bright, Rea ing, 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
| rivate schools. Calls coming every day. 
= + oe Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


aaeaes Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave. Teachers for all subjec 8, —_— 
nurses, h panions, 
secretaries, attendants, 

TEACHERS WANTED — Tremendous de- 
mand for teache’ re practically al all subjects. 
all sections of the United States—public an 
ree schools, colleges and universities. Fisk 

‘eachers Agency, Steger Building, Chicago. 

WANTED at once—Lady,experienced Prot- 
estant teacher, not over A for girl 14. Eng- 
lish, music, and French. Good reference. 
Box 15, Fairville, Pa. 








Professional Situations 
REFINED American trained nurse, posi- 
tion with semi-invalid or-superintendent of 
institution. Preferably in vicinity of Boston. 
Miss Smith, 34 Western Ave., Brattleboro, Vt. 

TEACHER, male, single, Protestant, open 
for position as principal of junior school. 
8,164, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


yp RCRETART- GARDENER. Experienced 

lady gardener desires position combining 
gardening and eg work. Typewrit- 
ing, etc. 8,170, Outlook 


Teachers and Governesses 

NATIVE French teacher (y oung man, 37) 
now teaching in an academy wishes position 
during summer vacation w ith family or insti- 
tution. Desirous of traveling in France. 
8,084, Outloo! 

COMPANION tutor desires travel, June- 
October. College education ; French, German, 
Italian ; extensive European residence. 8,109, 
Outlook. 

PRINCETON senior wants position as 
tutor for summer months. 8,179, Outlook. 

YOUNG man—now in charge of young doys 
in military school—desires position for sum- 
mer as tutor and companion to oné or more 
boys. References. 8.160, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED domestic rleaes and 
sewing teacher desires good ition of some 
kind from June 1 to October 1. 8,161, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Position as gonpenton to in- 
valid or young girl. 8,172, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman with college education and 
kindergarten training desires position during 
summer as nursery governess. Out of town 
preferred. 8,171, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman of refinement wants to goto 
Europe. cain table capacity. 8,174, Outlook. 

COMPANION, nurse - courier. _ Young 
Frenchman (24), college education, English, 
Italian, German, as companion, private secre- 
tary, nurse, or tutor. raveled extensively. 
Complete knowledge of nursing. Europe or 
anywhere. references, foreign and 
Ameriean. 8,175, Outlook. 

PROTESTANT widow desires position as 
companion or housekeeper. References ex- 
changed. 8,182, Outlook. 

SOUTHERN woman, now executive in 
school in the North, desires post during sum- 
mer as chaperon to young girl. 8,181, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse would like patient wish- 
ing to travel. Good references. 8,184, Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


SEWING matron, assistant matron, or com- 
meme gp -housekeeper. Position want y re- 
vee about April 15. Experienced. 
8,187, Outlook 
GENER AL COMPANION or chaperon 
position desired by widow of wide social and 
traveling experience. Episcopalian. Musical, 
literary, good reader. Secretary. Superior 
references, 8,186, Outlook. 


LADY, companionable, adaptable, French 
teacher, wishes summer position as com- 
vanion. Experienced traveler. References. 

189, Outlook. 

STUDENT wishing to go California desires 
position as companion for expenses. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 8,166, Outlook. 


___BOARD AND ROOMS | 


HANDSOMELY furnished room for gentle- 
man in fine private residence on Brooklyn 
Heights. Every modern convenience. Three 
minutes from Clark St. subway station. Ex- 
change of references essential. 8,165, Outlook. 

TO rent. Large front alcove room, private 
house between ayette and De Kalb Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn. Near subway. Hot and cold 
water. Bathroom same floor. Gentleman 
preferred. References. 8,176, Outlook, 


____MISCELLANEOUS — 


MESDAMES Boutibonne, at Wilderawyl, 
near Interlaken. Switzerland, offer rooms 
with pension and instruction_in French and 
other foreign languages to ladies and young 
girls in Europe. Refer to Mrs. Benjamin 

iller, 137 School toon Philadelphia, Pa. 
“WANTED—Defective re, persons to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N 

WANTED— Young women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send anything on approval. Services free. 
References required. 309 West 99th St. 


VICTROLA, large second-hand cabinet, 
gece condition, for sale. Can be seen. 49 

rk Ave., New Yor 

MOTHER of boy seven, a trained kinder- 

rtner, desires care of small boy for summer 
in Maine. Highest references. 8,167, Outlook. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE correspondence 
courses. G positions and home efficiency. 
Am. Sc 1 Home Economics, Chicago. 

ENGLISHMAN and wife, highest 
cations to assume responsibility, would care 
for few boys nine to fourteen summer vaca- 
tion country. Special features outdoor life, 
exercise. Tutoring all branches. 8,178, Outlook. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Cecil B. De Mille, Director- 


ers-Lasky Corporation. 


General of Famous Play- —, want them submitted, 


Wanted This Year 


ave dearth of story-plots now confronts motion picture producers. 
oa pay you handsomely for any suitable story-ideas. Literary genius is not 
a prime factor. Learn how you can write for the screen in your spare time. 


5000 New-Story Ideas for Photoplays 


(This figure does not include material needed for religious, commercial 
and educational films 
This year, scores of new motion picture writers will be developed. Many 
of them will be men and women who never wrote a line for publication. 
‘They will be people with cbary-idens who are willing to learn in what form 
$100 to $500 is being paid for comedies ; 
250 to $2,000 for five-reel dramatic scripts. This dearth in photoplays 


They 





Thomas H. Ince, Head of 
the Thomas H,. Ince 
Studios. 


Lois Weber, America’s 
greatest woman pro- 
ducer and director. 


Rob W: , motion’ pic- 
ture writer for Saturday 
Evening Post. 








opens a wonderful opportunity for you. 


A little over 2 years ago the jet ond 
famine began. Producers are now searching 
the country for new writers who know the 
technique of motion picture story-writing. 
Few can come to Los Angeles to learn, 
lan for home study had to be devised. So 

‘rederick Palmer (formerly staff writer of 
a Fox, Triangle and Universal), 

bled acorps of experts who built a 
ines C study which new writers could 
master through correspondence. It brings 
the studio to you. It tells you in clear, 
interesting language the fundamental prin- 
ciples necessary to market your ideas. 

In only 2 years we have developed dozens 
of new writers. But the deman for more 
motion picture story writers is great—and 
growing. 


$3,000 for a Story Plot 


Our students come from all walks of life 
—mothers, school-teachers, clerks, news- 
paper men, ministers, etc. One student re- 
cently enrolled, received $3,000 for his first 
story. The recent successes of Doug 
Fairbanks, “ His Majesty, the American,” 
and “ Live Sparks,” in which J. Warren 
Kerrigan starred, were written by Palmer 
Phin And many of our students have 

en staff positions in studios. 


Special Contributors 


A series of lectures by the following fore- 
most authorities, covering every technical 
phase of the motion picture industry is 
included in the Palmer Plan : 

Frank Lloyd and Clarence Badger, Gold- 
wen directors ;. Jeanie MacPherson, noted 

Lasky Scenario writer; Col. Jasper Ewing 
Brady, of Metro’s Scenario staff ; Denison 


Clift, Fox Scenario editor; George Beban, 
celebrated actor and producer ; AIE. Chris- 
tie, president Christie Film Co.; Hu . 
McClung, expert cinematographer, etc.,e 


Elaborate FREE Book 


For those who are really interested in 
this cyt — op vortunity, we-have pre- 
1e Secret of Sucvessful 


Phot wh pew sitin ng. ” It lays before you the 


Palmer Course and service in greater detail. 
If you have any story-telling ability, you 
owe it to yourself to write for this k. 

Remember that — photoplaywr rights 
have never written a line for periodicals. 
Producers want outline plots written from 
a knowledge of their specific needs. 


There is one peculiar thing to remember 
about the Palmer Plan: Unlike any other 
course in special training, one single suc- 
cessful effort immediately pays you for all 
your work. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
epartment of Education, 
575 1. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. | 


9 eset oh cg 


Palmer Photo Corporation 
Department oplay Ce tion, 
515 I. W. Hellman Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 
send me, without w- 
your new book, “The Secret 
cessful Photoplay | Writing.” Also we Proof 
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| Positive,” containing wastes Stories of 
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many Palmer members, etc 
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YOUR PROPERTY 


Is it For Sale 
or To Rent ? 


@ Ifso, use the Special Real Estate Issue of The Outlook, 
which will appear on April Twenty-one. 


@ An advertisement in this issue will cost but a few dollars 
and will reach the class of people who will be interested in 
your property. 


@, Write us about your property and we will help you prepare 
a suitable advertisement. 


@ Copy for April should be in hand not later than April 10. 


THE OUTLOOK (Department of Classified Advertising) 
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“LEST WE FORGET” 


We were stalled in the Rue Gambetti of 
the old city of St. Die, only three miles 
from the front lines. The stucco walls of 
the fine residences looked as though some 
giant beast had clawed them wherever 
shrapnel hit. Shells had torn away the 
side of the mansion near which our car was 
stalled, and from behind the green hills 
and dark fir forests of the Vosges we 
could hear the Austrian 77’s booming in 
the clear morning air. We were due back 
at headquarters that night—ninety miles 
pana. Fe important messages, but the 
machine shops of the Fifth American 
Division could not or would not mend or 
supply a broken part. 

n despair we had found an old French 
civilian mechanic. For an hour he labored 
in his*shop ; another hour passed while he 
struggled’ with the car. The Major was 
furious. At last the old Frenchman looked 
up with a smile. “ Voili, messieurs ! C'est 
bien /” which, being interpreted, is, “ There 
you are, gentlemen. It’s all right.” Sure 
enough the car responded to the self- 
starter and moved easily forward. We 
stopped and reached for our pockets; 
« Conikten, monsieur? How much?” The 
old man straightened with a click of the 
heels. Tears were in his eyes ; “ Messieurs, 
I have two sons who have died for la 
Patrie, but for you, you Americains who 
have-leave your homes to cross the sea for 
la belle France, I cannot say ze thanks 
enough. As for ze car, messieurs, eet is 
nuzzing. It is for me un grand plaisere. 
Au revoir, messieurs |” 

The old Frenchman, a workingman of 
the people, would not accept our money. 

“Well, it beats all!” said the Major; 
“these frogs are a funny people. Drive 
on,.chauffeur ”—remarks, be the way, quite 
= of our Army. 

have never forgotten the spirit of the 
old French mechanic nor a dozen similar 
instances of kindness and gratitude by the 
French people. 

I had the misfortune to be town major, 
or American military mayor, in five towns 
of France where contact, and particularly 
the tact part, with the French was my s 
cial duty. I have been obliged to billet 
thousands of Negro troops in the homes of 
small French cities, often placing eight to 
twelve black troopers in a single room in 
residences where the handsome gnety  | 
furniture of more prosperous days h 
been mutilated by troops for three long 
years of war. 

Often only women and children were 
left in the homes which I was ordered to 
fill with black soldiers. The little children 
cried at sight of the strange black faces, 
and the women begged to know whether 
the black men were dangerous or kind. 

On the gateways of the handsome resi- 
dences or on the door-posts of the hum- 
bler red-roofed homes were white letters, 
such as “ O2 H20 C3,” indicating “ Officers 
2, Hommes 20, Chevaua 3”—the capacity 
of that home for officers, men, and horses. 

Following the laws of war, I must fill 
those friendly homes to capacity or over- 
flowing. The women led me to the vacant 
rooms. “ Eight men here, sergeant, seven 
men here, five men here.” In shuffled the 
tired men and dumped their equipment; 
up the street moved the column to the next 
home, where other frightened women and 


| children waited our coming. “ C'est la 


e,” the natives would say, and shake 
their heads. One cent a night per man or 
horse sleeping on their floors or in their 
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stables was the remuneration those house- 
holders received for lodging the fighting 
men of the ever-changing regiments. 

Their kindness and patience were re- 
markable. Yet those thrifty French people 
were amazed at our spending proclivities. 
“ Tout les Américains sont fous,” they 
would say, or, “ All the Americans are 
- erazy.” Accustomed to driving careful 
bargains, they were astonished at the lov- 
able, generous youngsters who paid what 
they were asked and demanded what they 
wanted at any price without hesitation. So 
it was that prices naturally rose. Human 
nature is weak at best. Our buck privates, 
who received twenty times more than the 
French poilu and almost the pay of a 
French lieutenant, were regarded, one and 
all, as millionaires. 

Resentment grew when champagne that 
cost the first troops nine francs a quart 
rose to eighteen and twenty francs before 
the armistice. Yet I maintain that among 
these impoverished people in a dozen cities 
that I visited I never met worse profiteer- 
ing than I encountered at one cantonment 
of the Middle West where Army men were 
forced to pay forty dollars per month for 
a single room without meals, right here in 
ae = U. " A. . 

e gentleness, ety, and generosit 
of the jee ser an the eesti of the 
French in most places. They are a people 
fundamentally kind, but canny. A natural 
reaction took place when the Americans 
wore their mak ase out, and the French 
found that “their ways are not our ways.” 

On the other hand, the exquisite man- 
ners of all the French, whether peasant or 
Parisian, were too often taken as a sign of 
weakness and a subject for ridicule by our 
soldiers. 

In the homes which I filled with troops 
I found scarcely a family that had not lost 
a son, a brother, or a father in the inter- 
minable weariness of the years of war. 

In the mansion of a delicate widow 
where I was ordered to billet sixty Negro 
soldiers a company of American machine 

unners, whom the black troops relieved, 
had smashed marble mantels, chandeliers, 
and candelabra, had broken and cut ma- 
hogany bedsteads, and left the family heir- 
looms of the poor woman in a ruined con- 
dition. 

Frantic protests and heavy claims were 
natural onliee such circumstances. I doubt 
seriously if that poor woman was ever full 
reimbursed for ne losses, yet she was full 
of praise for the conduct and gentleness of 
the black troops after a month’s stay in her 
house. To the credit of the Negro soldiers 
it can be said that they did not abuse the 
kindness of the French people; and to the 
praise of the French, General Pershing 
added a word of commendation for the 
good order and cleanliness of the black 
regiments in France. 

Soldiers and citizens of France have re- 
Lom | told me that America won the 
war. Their officers give credit to the men 
who stopped the Hun at Chateau Thierry, 
who won the victories of the St. Mihiel, and 
doggedly advanced through the horrors of 
the Argonne Forest to break the last de- 
fenses of the Hindenburg line. 

Let us not forget that, though we won 
the war, we were eleventh-hour workers in 
that bloody vineyard of France. As an ex- 
soldier who labored with the French, I 
hope there are many other Americans that 
still love and admire the brave, kind people 
who held off the mad dog of Europe for 
three years before our coming. 

Sypney D. FRissEx1. 
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ARGO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Creans all over the house. Gets the surface and ground-in dust, grit, lint, threads and 
trash with a few moment’s easy stroking without moving heavy furniture. No heavy or 
noisy machinery to drag around. The accumulations do not have to be handled, but are 
piped into the sealed dust bucket of the machine set in the basement. Does away with 
extra help. Makes the home sanitary. 


Easily installed in o/dor new Residences, Apartments, Theatres, Churches, Schools, etc. 
Made mounted on truck for faétories, offices, etc. Send for illustrated catalog showing 
its construction and labor saving uses. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Department C-55, 816-822 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


© pp Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators ga ©) 
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I enclose herewith my check or a money order 
for Five Dollars, for which please enter my 
name for one year’s subscription to The Outlook 


Name 





Address. 


Mail this blank to The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y: 
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DERIVATIVE COMPOUNCS 
A Very Agreeable Aperient 
A spoonful of Eno in a glass of water makes a tasty, bubbling 
drink that prevents and overcomes disorders, both of digestion 


and elimination and agreeably establishes 
regular habits. At a dollar a bottle the en- 
during thing about Eno is that it 1s always 
the same—its results ate gratifyingly and 
consistently satisfactory. x all Druggists. 


Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


Sales Agents: 


HAROLD F, RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 


New York Toronto Sydney 












——— In Central Park, New York, or 


on the Embankment in London 


today or fifty years ago— whether in town or country — it’s 
easy to quickly tell the folks who enjoy normal.and natural 
digestion, by the sound health their faces radiate. 


At least 90% of all ills are due to constipation. 
nervousness, biliousness, indigestion and all similar troubles are 
most easily and pleasantly banished by using 
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Headaches, 






Cleopatra’s Needle 
on the Embankment 
London, England 
1878 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT 
| 








a DERIVATIVE 
pCOMPOL ND 
eo The Obelisk in 
Central Park, 
New ‘York, U.S.A 
1881 








Bi Ovaries 
| Your Weigh FS 





You CAN do it in a dignified 
simple way in the privacy 0 
ror room and surprise your 
family and friends. 

1 KNOW _ you can, because 
T’ve reduced 40,000 women from 
20 to 85 Ibs., and what I have 
done for so many I can do for 


you. 

Don’t reduce by drugs or diet 
alone. You’! look old if you do. 
You should have work adapted 

our condition. 

© woman need carry one 
pound of excess fat. It is so 
simple to weigh what you 
should, and you enjoy the proc- 
ess y cheerful letters and 
your scales keep you enthused. 

I buildyour vitality, strength- 
en your heart and teach you 
how to stand, walk and breathe 
correctly, as I reduce you. 

Don’t endure fat when it is so easy to reduce. 

If you send me your height and weight I'll tell you just 
what you should weizh. No charge—and I'll send you an 
lustrated booklet FREE, showing you how to stand cor- 
rectly. Write me! I will respect your confidence. (1718) 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 8, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
















Base andFloo 
one continuous 
piece. 


MP NITARY FLOOR 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 
It isa composition material, easily applied in plastic form 
over old or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8 to 1-2 in. thick—Does not crack, peel or 
come loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slip- 
pery surface, practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice 
or joint for the accumulation of grease, dirt or moisture— 
Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 

The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Tineater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Rail- 
road Station, Hospital—all places where a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 

Your choice ef several practical colors. Full information 
and sainple FREE on request. 

IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1121 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the Market 10 years 
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BY THE WAY 


A wide-awake school in Ohio encourages 
its pupils to go into all sorts of business 
enterprises. They have a bank, an insur- 
ance company, a candy kitchen, a motion- 
picture company, and even a pawnshop. 
Sometimes the business spirit of the boys 
leads them into “schemes ” that have to be 
vetoed by the director. Here is an example 
which he quotes: “The airplane company 
bought an engine. It was a poor engine. 
They came to me with this proposition 
and wanted my O. K. on it: ‘ This engine 
is no good. Now the bankers don’t know 
a thing about engines and we would like to 
borrow some money on the engine and 
give them a mortgage. We don’t intend 
to pay the mortgage and they can fore- 
close and take the engine.’ 1 told them 
that wouldn’t be playing the: game quite 
right. I suggested that we go down to the 
bank and offer them five per cent com- 
mission for the sale of the engine. The 
engine is still out there. In this school 
the boys and girls meet some of the prob- 
lems of every-day life.” 





Visitors to Paris during the coming sea- 
son may be interested in a list of the 
“ double-starred” or supreme sights of the 
city found in the latest edition of Baede- 
ker’s “ Paris” (1913). Of the twenty-odd 
“double stars” denoting the chief sights 
of the city proper a majority are given to 
the Louvre and its treasures. These in- 
clude: The Palace itself; the Venus de 
Milo, the Victory of Samothrace, Head of 
Homer, Egyptian Scribe, Fettered Slaves 
by Michael Angelo; Titian’s Jupiter and 
Antiope, Entombment, Allegory ; Coreg- 
e Be Catharine; Raphael’s Madonna; 

an Dyck’s Charles I; Veronese’s Mar- 
riage at Cana. To these of course should 
be added Da Vinci’s Mona Lisa. The 
other double-starred attractions of Paris 
are, the Place dela Concorde, Notre Dame, 
Sainte Chapelle, and the Monument des 
Morts at Pére La Chaise. 

Many travelers would probably add to 
the above list of sights in Paris which 
should on no account be missed: The Are 
de Triomphe, Napoleon’s tomb at the In- 
valides, the Opera House, the Musée de 
Cluny, and perhaps the Conciergerie, the 
famous old prison in which Marie An- 
toinette and other victims of the Revolu- 
tion were confined. 





Applicants for positions under the mu- 
nicipal government of a certain Western 
town, according to the Editor’s Drawer of 
“ Harper’s,” are obliged to undergo a phys- 
ical examination. During such an exam- 
ination of one candidate the physician put 
to him this question: “ What did your 
grandfather die of?” “TI can’t say that I 
remember,” the applicant hastened to reply, 
“but I know that it was nothing serious.” 





“English is defective in terms appli- 
cable to art,” the Paris correspondent of 
“ American Art News” says. “ When, 
for instance, I am obliged to say that Jouve 
is our greatest animal painter, I do not 
use an exact expression, for he is not, or is 
hardly, a painter, and in French is more 
widely and appropriately qualified ani- 
malier, shaban’ as one who interprets 
landscape, be it in color or in monochrome, 
has the appellation paysagiste. I believe 
‘portraitist’ has come to be tolerated in 
English, but for the other varieties of artis- 
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tic specialization the language is not well 
equipped. Jouve is not only the ablest 
living painter of animals, but he is really 
the only one in Europe, at least.” 





“The burglars who sent theater tickets 
to a man and his wife so as to get a good 
chance to rob their house may not have 
been so enterprising after all,” says the 
“Dramatic Mirror.” “If the burglars 
bought the tickets to ‘ The Gold Diggers,’ 
or ‘ Abraham Lincoln,’ or any other attrac- 
tion for which there is a loud public 
clamor, or for which seats are selling, ac- 
cording to the press agents, seventy-six 
weeks ahead, they may have got the worst 
of the bargain.” The supposition is that 
the seats were good ones and were bought 
of a ticket speculator. 





A “Hall of Fame for Trees” is being 
compiled by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Among famous trees that are pro- 


— for this Hall of Fame are the De 


oto Oak at tq Florida, from which: 


De Soto is said to have started for the Mis- 
sissippi and the West ; the Octopus Tree in 
Charles City County, Virginia, believed to 
be the largest and oldest tree in the State ; 
the Great Tree on Boston Common, blown 
down in a storm on February 15, 1918; 
and the “ Green Tree Hotel” at Le Claire, 
Towa, an elm famous among Mississippi 
River boatmen, because it was a waiting 
place for men out of a job and looking for 
a trip. To this tree, therefore, these men 
gave the name of the “ Green Tree Hotel.” 





The “Passing Show,” of London, says 
that Bernard Shaw was speaking not long 
ago at a literary gathering, pa | told the 
true story of an occasion when an au- 
ditor called out “ Rot!’ as Shaw was mak- 
ing a speech before the curtain, and the 
author was said to have made the witty 
reply, “I quite agree with you, sir; but 
what are we against so many?’ The fact 
was, it seems, that this incident was “fixed 
up,” but Shaw asked the reporters present 
at the later meeting not to “ give the thing 
away.” Then, looking suspiciously at them, 
he said, as reported, “ Now, mind; if an 
one does put this in the papers, I shall 
deny it.” 


od 


One of George Meredith’s friends, Lady 
Butcher, es these recollections of the 
great novelist in a recently published diary : 
“T notice that Mr. Meredith likes to 
hear about the people I meet, the books I 
read, and the classes and lectures I attend, 
but he never wants to hear my opinion 
about anything or anybody. I asked him 
why, post § he replied, ‘ Because I know that 
already.’ I asked him how it was that he 
knew so much about girls and women, and 
he replied, ‘It is my mother that is in 
me.’ ” 





From “ Karikaturen,” of Christiania, 
ay sy . 
anny Guide (to group of tourists)— 
“This p Boe Res a | en song 
being a favorite place of suicide for un- 
happy couples. If any of this party have 
ideas of casting themselves over, will they 
lease first remember to leave my tip 
hind ?” 

From “ Le Péle-Méle,” of Paris : 

The up-to-date blind beggar’s card reads : 
“Please help the poor blind man! On ac- 
count of the scarcity of silver, —~ 
stamps and tickets for the Métro will 
accepted.” 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Spring Styles 
in Women’s Sweaters 


Fashion demands a sweater on every possible 
occasion this season. There are sport sweaters 
which add materially to the attraction of the links 
or court. And charmingly styled models that trans- 
form the simplest attire into a smart costume. 


This initial display reveals the new styles, weaves 
and shades in delightful variety. 


Fibre Silk Tuxedo Model, Block stitch; Colors: 
Navy, Biege, Lavender, Purple, and Rose, $18.50. 


Chiffon Alpaca Slip-on, with Collar or V-neck, 
$15.75, Tuxedo model, $19.50. Colors: Black, White, 
Navy, Copen, Rose, Camel, Lavender, Turquoise, 
and Henna. 


Shetland Weave Tuxedo Model, with Sash; 
Colors: Black, Navy, Brown, Lavender, Purple, 
Camel, Rose, Copen, Black with White, Tuxedo Roll 
and White with Black, $14.50. V-neck model, $10.75. 


V-neck Slip-on Model, Pure Silk fancy stripe 
weave; Colors: Black, Navy, Camel, Wisteria, 
Peach, Pink, and Copen, $45.00. 


Heavy Silk, Tuxedo Model, Block weave with 
Belt; Colors: Black, White, Navy, Raisin, Castor 
and Saxe, $65.00. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, 
Governess, Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? 
The Classified Want Department of ‘The Outlook has 
for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 
The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising — 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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“The Largest Possible Amount of WindoWalls’ 


The following letter from R. G. Kittinger, 
Vice-President of the Kittinger Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, tells a significant story for 
manufacturers: 

“In our new building, we used the largest 
possible amount of Fenestra WindoWall, and 
constructed solid walls only where absolutely 
necessary. 

“‘As a result of the large window area, we 
have no dark spots in our factory. The cent- 


>. 


ers of our working floors are well daylighted, 
making them suitable for careful work, or- 
dinarily carried on adjacent to the window. 
Not only has it been possible for us to in- 
crease our production, but the quality of our 
product has been greatly improved. 


“We believe we have been well repaid as 
there is no question but a well lighted plant 
has the advantage in securing labor; also the 
quality of work is better.” 


oy Fenestra WindoWalls are the least expensive of all wall 
materials—they make light cost less and produce more. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 3613 E. Gd. Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Boston New York Philadelp! 
‘ Newark Richmond Baltimore 


Washington Chicago SanFrancisco Hartford Buffalo 


Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Kittinger Company, Inc., Makers of High Grade Furniture, Buffalo, N. Y. 


10,718 square feet of Fenestra WindoWall 


Hydro Construction Co., Architects and Contractors, Buffala, N. Y. 
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Send for this Book! 


Published for your informa- 

tion. It gives facts and com- 

parative cost figures in detail. 

It summarizes just what you 
want to know about win- 
dows, walls and Windo- 
Walls. Drop us a let- 
ter today and we will 
mail it to you. 








